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Message  to  Members 


By  Meg  Ventrudo,  Assistant  Director 
for  Exhibits  and  Education 

On  August  5,  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  kicked  off 
its  50th  anniversary  year  by  opening 
the  trading  day  at  the  Nasdaq  Mar- 
ketSite  in  Times  Square.  At  a cere- 
mony after  the  opening,  SBA  Adminis- 
trator Hector  V.  Barreto  commended 
many  of  the  businesses  that  started 
small  with  SBA  assistance  and  have 
since  become  publicly  traded  compa- 
nies listed  on  the  Nasdaq.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  such  widely-known  com- 
panies as  Staples,  Intel,  Radio-One, 
Costco  and  Gymboree  were  once 
small  businesses. 

To  help  celebrate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  SBA,  the  Museum  opened 
“Do  it  Yourself:  Small  Business  Suc- 
cesses,” an  exhibition  aimed  to  educate 
visitors  of  all  ages  about  how  to  start  a 
successful  business.  A traveling  version 
of  the  exhibit  was  displayed  at  the  SBA 
Expo  in  Washington,  DC  in  September 
and  will  be  on  view  at  SBA  anniversary 
events  across  the  country  through  Z004. 

We  are  thrilled  to  host  the  SBA’s 
official  anniversary  exhibit,  as  the 


companies  it  features  have  such  excit- 
ing and  encouraging  start-up  stories. 
Stoneyfield  Farm  began  with  just 
seven  cows  and  a yogurt  recipe,  and 
Ben  and  Jerry  got  their  start  selling  ice 
cream  out  of  an  abandoned  gas  sta- 
tion in  rural  Vermont.  It  is  our  hope 
that  these  encouraging  business 
lessons  will  foster  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  in  all  of  the  students  who  visit 
our  gallery  in  the  months  to  come. 
Already,  a student  visitor  from  the 
High  School  for  Economics  and 
Finance  in  New  York  City,  inspired  by 
the  story  of  A&W,  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  opening  his  own  soda  business. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Museum’s  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Board  voted  to  expand  the  Museum’s 
mission  by  reaching  out  to  a wider 
audience.  The  new  mission  reflects  our 
commitment  to  financial  literacy  as  we 
seek  to  preserve,  exhibit  and  teach  the 
lessons  of  financial  history  to  help  all 
people  lead  better  financial  lives. 

We  continue  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  number  of  students  who  visit  the 
Museum  in  their  pursuit  to  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  Wall  Street. 
So  far  this  semester  we  have  had  stu- 


Members  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
open  the  Nasdaq  on  the  SBA’s  50th  anniversary. 


Nasdaq  MarketSite  tower,  August  5,  2003. 

dent  visitors  from  as  far  away  as 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
Maryland,  in  addition  to  many 
metro-area  schools.  We  hope  to  see 
you,  too.  ED 
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Museum  Spotlights  Some  of  America  s 
Favorite  Brands  In  SBA  Anniversary  Exhibit 


By  Christopher  Andersen 

On  September  2.4,  2.003,  the 

Museum  debuted  “Do  It  Yourself: 
Small  Business  Successes’  at  an  open- 
ing reception  for  members  and  friends. 
This  exhibit  highlights  small  business 
success  stories  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA). 

The  SBA  has  been  integral  in  the 
success  of  many  companies  that  are 
household  names  today.  The  exhibit 
features  artifacts  and  profiles  of  16 
companies:  A&W  Restaurants,  Allen- 


Intel  Corporation  laboratory,  early  1 97 os. 


Edmonds  Shoes,  Ben  & Jerry’s,  Bio- 
met, Callaway  Golf,  Federal  Express, 
Gymboree,  Intel,  Panera  Bread,  Ruiz 
Foods,  Staples,  Stoneyfield  Farm, 
Thompson  Be  Formby  (Thompson  s 
Water  Seal),  Tom’s  of  Maine,  Turtle 
Fur  and  Winnebago. 

One  unique  aspect  of  this  exhibit  is 
the  variety  of  companies  featured, 
which  range  from  delivery  services  to 
personal  care  products  to  RVs.  1 his 
diversity  of  products  necessitated  an 
assortment  of  different  displays,  which 


Museum  intern  Christopher  Andersen 
with  the  Panera  bread  Company  brick 
oven  display  he  helped  construct. 


range  in  theme  from  a dairy  barn  for 
Ben  and  Jerry’s  and  Stoneyfield  Farm 
to  a brick  oven  for  Panera.  According 
to  Meg  Ventrudo,  assistant  director  of 
the  Museum,  “The  exhibit  team 
wanted  to  design  a setting  that  would 
enhance  the  great  start-up  stories  of 
the  featured  companies.” 

The  exhibit  also  includes  an  abun- 
dance of  advertisements  for  these 
companies  in  their  humble  beginnings. 
Commercials  featuring  the  companies 
are  displayed,  as  well  as  magazine  ads, 
vintage  photographs,  and  product 
prototypes.  These  artifacts  teach 
empowering  lessons  about  persever- 
ance, creativity  and  innovation,  and 
preserving  core  values. 

However,  the  companies’  stories 
are  the  most  important  part  of  the 
exhibit.  Ventrudo  adds,  “Even  when 
faced  with  adversity,  none  of  the 
entrepreneurs  were  discouraged. 
While  success  didn’t  happen 
overnight,  all  of  the  companies 
proved  that  success  can  still  happen. 

On  that  token.  Bill  Ruby,  Director 
of  Marketing  for  A&lW  Restaurants 
notes  that,  “As  the  longest  running 
quick-service  chain  in  America, 
A&W  All-American  Food  is  proud  to 
share  our  rich  history  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration’s  50th 
anniversary  exhibit.” 

“Do  It  Yourself”  will  be  on  display 
in  the  Museum  gallery  at  z8  Broad- 
way through  May  19,  Z004.  0E1 

1 Christopher  Andersen  is  a high  school 
% senior  at  the  Bergen  County  Acade- 
v mies  in  Hackensack , New  Jersey  and 
! is  currently  interning  at  the  Museum. 
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Pn«  Am  stock  warrant  circa  the  1940s.  This  stock  issue  was  used  to  raise  capital  for  new 
equipment  when  the  Clipper  became  obsolete. 


On  October  6,  the  Museum  and 
the  Pan  Am  Historical  Foundation 
co-hosted  a reception  to  view  “Pan 
Am  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Air 
Travel,”  the  Museum’s  exhibition 
commemorating  the  2.003  centennial 
anniversary  of  flight.  At  the  event,  Ed 
Trippe,  Chairman  of  the  Pan  Am  His- 
torical Foundation  and  son  of  leg- 
endary Pan  Am  founder  Juan  Trippe, 
received  one  of  Aviation  Week  maga- 
zine’s “Top  100  Stars  of  Aerospace” 
awards  on  behalf  of  his  late  father. 
The  award  was  presented  by  Stanley 
W.  Kandebo,  Aviation  Week  Group’s 
director  of  editorial  content,  who  led 
the  effort  to  select  the  100  winners 
from  762  nominees.  Juan  Trippe 
placed  number  28  in  the  “Top  100 
Stars  of  Aerospace”  and  second  in 
the  award’s  “Empire  Builders”  cate- 
gory, which  is  comprised  of  commer- 
cial airline  founders  and  executives. 

Other  guest  speakers  included 
Brian  Thompson  and  Meg  Ventrudo, 
the  Museum’s  Executive  Director 
and  Assistant  Director,  and  Dick 
Blair,  a director  of  the  Pan  Am  His- 
torical Foundation.  Among  the 
attendees  were  former  Pan  Am 
employees  from  around  the  country, 
including  pilots,  flight  attendants 
and  other  personnel. 

“Pan  Am  and  the  Golden  Age  of 
Air  Travel”  focuses  on  Pan  Am’s 
Clipper  period,  from  1935  through 
1946,  when  it  became  the  first 
American  airline  to  fly  to  foreign  des- 
tinations, the  first  to  institute  round- 
the-world  service,  the  first  to  employ 
flight  attendants,  the  first  to  serve 
meals  aboard,  and  the  first  to  show 
full-length  movies. 


Former  Pan  Am  employees  were  among  the 
exhibit  event  attendees. 


Exhibit  highlights  include  vin- 
tage route  maps,  advertisements, 
signage,  postcards,  brochures,  a 
pilot’s  jacket,  and  a collection  of 
“first  flight”  covers.  Financial  doc- 
uments, such  as  Pan  Am  stock 
certificates  and  annual  reports,  are 
also  displayed. 


Dick  Blair  (left),  a director  of  the  Pan  Am  Histori- 
cal Foundation;  Stanley  Kandebo  (center),  editor 
of  Aviation  Week  magazine;  and  Ed  Trippe, 
Chairman  of  the  Pan  Am  Historical  Foundation 
and  son  of  Pan  Am  founder  Juan  Trippe. 

Each  visitor  to  the  Pan  Am  exhibi- 
tion receives  an  authentic  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  stock  warrant  from  the 
1 940s,  courtesy  of  the  Pan  Am  Histor- 
ical Foundation.  “Pan  Am  and  the 
Golden  Age  of  Air  Travel”  will  be  on 
display  in  the  Museum  gallery 
through  December  30,  2003.  HD 
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Museum  and  NYMEX  Teach  Kids  and  Adults 
the  Basics  of  Wall  Street  Trading  at  CultureFest 


On  September  20-11,  the  Museum 
participated  in  the  third  annual  Cul- 
tureFest, a public  festival  at  which 
New  York  City’s  cultural  institutions 
are  encouraged  to  provide  free  pro- 
gramming for  children  and  families. 
This  year,  the  event  was  moved  from 
Midtown  Manhattan  to  Battery 
Park,  across  the  street  from  the 
Museum,  to  bolster  tourism  and 
business  in  Lower  Manhattan.  The 
change  in  venue  presented  the 
Museum  with  an  opportunity  to 
expand  its  programming  at  the 
festival  and  introduce  families  to  the 
world  of  Wall  Street. 

Traders  from  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  (NYMEX)  volun- 
teered their  time  to  demonstrate  the 
hand  signals  that  to  most  people  are 
a mystery.  They  also  explained  how 
prices  are  established  and  markets 
are  made  on  the  commodities 
exchange.  Children  who  were  too 
young  to  participate  in  the  demon- 


Traders  /row  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  teach  children  and  adults  the  basics 
of  trading  in  an  open  outcry  market  at  the 
Museum’s  CultureFest  booth. 

stration  designed  their  own  $100 
bills  in  an  arts-and-crafts  project. 

The  Museum  and  the  NYMEX 
plan  to  offer  expanded  educational 


A child  displays  her  design  for  a 
Si 00  bill  at  CultureFest. 


programs  for  children  and  adults 
beginning  this  fall.  For  information, 
please  call  212-908-4695.  DEI 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members  for  their  generous  recent  gifts : 


Benefactor  - $ 50,000+ 

Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  111 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.N.  Roditi 

Patron  - $ 1 0,000+ 

Mr.  Theodore  R.  Aronson 

Sponsor-$i,ooo+ 

Ms.  Molly  G.  Bayley 
Mr.  George  Needham 

Alexander  Hamilton  Society-$soo+ 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Asher 

Mr.  Ben  A.  Indck 

Mr.  Gary  Grear 

Dr.  Richard  Sylla 

Mr.  Brian  F.  Trumbore 

Mr.  Alexander  Wohlgemuth 


Smithsonian  Aim  1 ait  Membf.rs-$i50+ 
Mr.  Jonathan  Auerbach 
Mr.  Arnold  Belles 
Dr.  & Mrs.  Gene  Block 
Mr.  Jay  A.  Buckingham 
Mr.  Michael  A.  Carabini 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Steve  Ehrlich 
Mr.  Lawrence  Falater 
Mr.  Keith  C.  Kanaga 
Dr.  Alan  S.  Luria,  MD 
Mr.  Martin  E.  Messinger 
Mr.  Ted  Moudis 
Ms.  Suzanne  J.  Muntzing 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Plankenhorn 
Mr.  Peter  Poulakakos 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Siegel  and 
Mrs.  Connie  O’Hara  Siegel 


Mr.  Murry  Stegelmann 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Treuhold 
Dr.  James  F..  Welch 
Ms.  Kathleen  Wilson 
Ms.  Roberta  Woldow 


The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors 
for  their  continued  support.  To  learn 
how  you  or  your  organization  can 
participate  in  the  Museum’s  program, 
educational,  and  service  mission, 
please  call  212-908-4519. 
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The  Ford  Motor  Company  Celebrates 
ioo  Years  of  the  Automobile 


By  Meg  Ventrudo 

On  June  16,  1903,  Henry  Ford 
launched  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Five  years  later  the  first  Model  T — an 
affordable  car  for  the  middle  class  — 
rolled  off  the  assembly  line.  The 
assembly  line,  a system  inspired  by  the 
meatpacking  houses  of  Chicago, 
streamlined  automobile  production. 
Ford  paid  his  workers  a salary  of  $5  a 
day,  resulting  in  an  expansion  of  the 
middle  class  with  limited  skills  and 
high  wages. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  sur- 
vived the  Great  Depression,  two 


world  wars,  the  famous  product  flop 
known  as  “the  Edsel,”  and  the  oil  cri- 
sis of  the  1970s. 

At  one  point  in  the  company’s 
early  history,  the  checkbook  balance 
hovered  around  $200.  Today,  the 
company  is  led  by  William  Clay 
Ford,  Jr.,  the  founder’s  great  grand- 
son, annual  revenues  exceed  $163 
billion,  and  one  out  of  every  eight 
automobiles  sold  worldwide  comes 
from  Ford. 

The  Museum  recently  acquired  a 
collection  of  10  Ford  annual  reports 


dating  from  1946-1956  and  two 
“red  herring”  prospectuses  leading 
up  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
IPO.  When  Ford  went  public  in 
1956,  it  was  the  largest  IPO  in  his- 
tory valued  at  $642,600,000  with 
722  underwriters  and  more  than 
1,000  selling  group  members.  ED 


Meg  Ventrudo  is  the  Museum’s 
Assistant  Director  for  Exhibits 
and  Education. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROSPECTUS  DATED  DECEMBER  21,  1955. 

These  securities  have  not  yet  been  made  eligible  for  sale  under  the  laws  of  any  State  where 
action  for  this  purpose  is  necessary.  The  use  of  this  document  is  no  assurance  that 
the  registration  or  qualification  requirements  of  the  laws  of  any  such  State  will  be  met. 


PROSPECTUS 


10,200,000  Shares 
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Common  Stock 

($5  Par  Value) 


The  shares  of  Common  Stock  offered  by  this  Prospectus  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  Underwriters 
from  The  Ford  Foundation  (the  "Selling  Stockholder"),  subject  to  the  issuance  of  such  shares 
pursuant  to  a reclassification,  as  more  fully  set  forth  under  SELLING  STOCKHOLDER  and 
RECLASSIFICATION  OF  STOCK.  No  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  will  be  received  by  Ford 
Motor  Company. 


THESE  SECURITIES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  APPROVED  OR  DISAPPROVED  BY  THE 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  NOR  HAS  THE  COMMISSION 
PASSED  UPON  THE  ACCURACY  OR  ADEQUACY  OF  THIS  PROSPECTUS. 

ANY  REPRESENTATION  TO  THE  CONTRARY  IS  A CRIMINAL  OFFENSE. 


The  Company  proposes  to  apply  for  the  listing  of  the  Common 
Stock  on  the  New  York  and  Detroit  Stock  Exchanges. 


Price  to 

Public 

Underwriting 
Discounts  and 
Commissions(l) 

Proceeds  to 

Selling 

Stockholder  (2) 

P*r  qhnr<> 

T , 

.(I)  The  Selling  Stockholder  haa  agreed  to  indemnify  the  several  Underwriter!  against  certain  civil  liabilities, 
including  liabilities  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

(2)  Before  deduction  of  expenses  payable  by  the  Selling  Stockholder  estimated  at  I 


The  shares  of  Common  Stock  offered  by  this  Prospectus  are  offered  subject  to  their  delivery 
to,  and  acceptance  by,  the  Underwriters,  and  the  right  of  the  Underwriters  to  reject  orders  in  whole 
or  in  part.  It  is  expected  that  the  shares  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  or  about  January  , 19S6. 


Blyth  & Co.,  Inc. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Goldman,  Sachs  & Co. 

Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co. 

Lehman  Brothers 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & Beane 
White,  Weld  & Co. 

The  date  of  this  Prospectus  is  January  , 1956. 


nnual  Report  1956 


Preliminary  prospectus,  December  21,  1955  Ford  Motor  Company  1956  annual  report, 

offering  1 0,200,000  shares  of  common  stock. 
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Financial  History  Timeline 


NOVEMBER 

i  1999:  Shortly  after  its  103rd  birthday, 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average 
replaces  four  old  companies — Chevron, 
Goodyear,  Sears  and  Union  Carbide  — 
with  four  hot  growth  stocks  — Home 
Depot,  Intel,  Microsoft  and  SBC 
Communications. 

5 1626:  Pieter  Schagen,  an  official  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  reports  that 
settlers  have  purchased  the  island  of 
Manhattan  for  60  guilders.  No  exchange 
of  "beads  and  trinkets"  is  reported,  but  if 
60  guilders  had  been  invested  at  6%,  it 
would  be  worth  roughly  $75  billion 
today  (less  than  half  the  current  value  of 
Manhattan’s  real  estate). 

6 1957:  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  goes  public. 

14  1972:  The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Aver- 
age closes  above  1000  for  the  first  time 
after  coming  close  to  that  level  in  1966, 
1968  and  1969.  It  finishes  the  day  at 
1003.16. 

14  1986:  Ivan  Boesky,  one  of  Wall  Street’s 
top  traders,  settles  with  the  government 
on  charges  of  securities  fraud,  implicat- 
ing Michael  Milken  of  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert  in  an  insider-trading  scheme. 

15  1867:  The  first  stock  ticker  goes 
“online,”  making  continuous  nationwide 
transmission  of  stock  prices  possible  for 
the  first  time. 


15  1971:  The  microprocessor  is  born  as 
Intel  introduces  its  new  4004  chip, 
invented  by  Ted  Hoff  and  Federico 
Faggin.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  long  by 
i/i6th  of  an  inch  wide,  it  holds  over 
2,000  transistors.  The  holder  to  the 
commercial  rights  to  the  chip,  Busicom 
of  Japan,  sees  no  use  for  it  and  sells  its 
entire  interest  to  Intel  for  $60,000. 


19  1792:  In  the  same  room  where  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  adopted 
16  years  earlier,  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  holds  its  IPO  at 
$10  per  share.  More  than  660  investors 
sign  up  for  shares.  If  a person  had  spent 
$i,ooo  to  purchase  100  shares  that  first 
day,  the  investment  would  have  been 
worth  more  than  $10  million  by  1998. 

i 

AOL  Time  Warner 


24  1998:  AOL  takes  over  Netscape  Com- 
muications  for  roughly  $4.2  billion. 

30  1988:  Kohlbert  Kravis  Roberts  & Co. 
wins  a bidding  war  to  do  a leveraged 
buyout  of  RJR  Nabisco  for  more  than 
$25  billion.  This  generates  more  than 
$ 1 billion  in  fees  for  Wall  Street  and  cre- 
ates the  high-watermark  for  the  LBO 
craze  and  junk  bond  binge  of  the  1980s. 

30  1999:  Exxon  and  Mobil  merge  to  form 
ExxonMobil  Corp. 

DECEMBER 

2 1949:  The  C hicago  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Minncapolis-Sr.  Paul  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Cleveland  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Stock  Exchange  merge  to  form 
the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange. 

3 1777:  The  LI.S.  national  debt  is  born,  as 
the  Continental  Congress  authorizes 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  the 
American  commissioners  to  France,  to 
obtain  a loan  of  2 million  pounds  from 
the  French  government. 

6 1974:  The  crash  of  1973-74  hits  rock- 
bottom,  as  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  closes  at  577.60,  down  45.1% 
from  its  high  of  January  1973. 

7 1 880:  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps’  Compagnie 
Universelle  du  Canal  Interoceanique, 


organized  to  finance  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  goes  public  in  Paris  at 
500  francs  ($100)  a share.  More  than 
100,000  people  buy  into  the  IPO,  which 
was  hyped  by  the  French  press  (who 
were  bribed  with  shares).  The  company 
collapses  and  the  shares  are  worthless 
within  eight  years. 

8  1941:  The  S&P  500  drops  4.37%,  one 
if  its  worst  one  day  declines  ever,  upon 
news  that  the  Japanese  have  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor. 


9  1983:  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  goes 
public  on  Nasdaq,  selling  6 million 
shares  at  an  initial  price  of  $1 1 per  share. 

9 1999:  VA  Linux  Systems  goes  public  on 
the  Nasdaq  at  an  initial  price  of  $30  per 
share.  The  company  closes  the  day  at 
$239.25,  a record  first-day  gain  of  698%. 

161835:  A fire  rages  through  Lower 
Manhattan,  destroying  the  New  York 
Stock  & Exchange  building.  A strong- 
box containing  important  NYS&E 
documents  is  rescued  from  the  flames 
by  a broker,  whose  grateful  peers  give 
him  a generous  cash  reward. 

17  1903:  Air  travel  is  born  at  10:35  am 
when  Orville  Wright  flies  about  10  feet 
above  Kitty  Hawk,  NC,  covering  a dis- 
tance of  about  120  feet  in  12  seconds. 

1 8 1985:  The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
approves  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

27  1928:  Portfolio  manager  Walter  Mor- 
gan founds  the  nation’s  first  “balanced” 
mutual  fund,  the  Industrial  and  Power 
Securities  Co.,  which  invests  in  both 
stocks  and  bonds.  Later  renamed  the 
Wellington  Fund,  it  eventually  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  Vanguard  Group  of 
Investment  Companies. 
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Women  on  Wall  Street:  An  Historical  Perspective 

By  Dan  Cooper  and  Brian  Grinder 


In  Martin  Fridson’s  book,  It  Was 
a Very  Good  Year:  Extraordinary 
Moments  in  Stock  Market  History , 
1954  ranks  as  the  second  best  year  of 
the  20th  century  for  market  returns  as 
measured  by  the  Standard  & Poor’s 
500  Index  (52.62  percent).  It  was  also 
the  year  that  the  Dow  finally  regained 
its  pre-1929  high  of  381.37  and 
soared  past  the  400  mark  for  the  first 
time.  Fridson  also  notes  the  arrival  of 
Muriel  Siebert  on  Wall  Street  in  1954. 
Siebert,  who  established  a successful 
career  in  a male-dominated  industry, 
is  probably  best  known  as  the  first 
woman  to  own  a seat  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  (NYSE).  Siebert 
was  not  the  typical  career  woman  of 
the  1 9 50s,  but  her  struggle  to  overcome 
prejudice  and  discrimination  on  Wall 
Street  caused  us  to  wonder:  What  does 
it  take  for  a woman  to  achieve  promi- 
nence and  respect  on  Wall  Street? 

Prior  to  Siebert,  very  few  women 
achieved  any  recognition  on  Wall 
Street,  and  none  gained  the  respect  of 
their  male  peers  in  the  securities 
industry.  Most  Americans  living  in 
the  19th  century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  20th  century  believed  that  any 
woman  who  was  attracted  to  a career 
in  finance  was  simply  out  of  her 
mind.  One  of  our  first  “Educators’ 
Perspective”  columns  for  Financial 
History  chronicled  the  life  of  Hetty 
Green  who  was  once  considered  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the  U.S.  Green 
was  well  known  as  an  eccentric  miser 
who  was  an  easy  target  for  the  polit- 
ical cartoonists  of  the  day.  Unfairly 
characterized  as  the  “Witch  of  Wall 
Street,”  Green  wrote,  “I  could  have 
succeeded  much  easier  in  my  career  if 
I had  been  a man.” 


Victoria  Woodhull  and  her  sister, 
Tennessee  Claflin,  gained  a great  deal 
of  attention  when  they  opened  the  first 
female  owned  and  operated  brokerage 
house  in  New  York  City  on  February 
5,  1870.  These  daring  sisters  created  a 
“commotion  only  slightly  less  dramatic 
than  a crash.”  Woodhull  later  said  of 
her  pioneering  experience  in  the  bro- 
kerage industry,  “When  I first  came  to 
Wall  Street  not  100  women  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  owned 
stocks  or  dared  to  show  independence 
in  property  ownership...  For  a woman 
to  consider  a financial  question  was 
shuddered  over  as  a profanity.”  In 
addition  to  founding  the  brokerage 
business,  Woodhull  was  also  the  first 
woman  to  run  for  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1872,  and  the  first 
female  to  testify  before  a committee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.1 

The  twice-divorced  Woodhull  was 
considered  anything  but  normal  by 
her  contemporaries.  She  began  her 
career  as  a clairvoyant,  became  an  early 
leader  in  the  woman’s  suffrage  move- 
ment, and  advocated  both  commu- 
nism and  free  love.  Biographer  Mary 
Gabriel  argues  that  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
deliberately  expunged  Woodhull 
from  their  history  of  the  early 
women’s  movement  because  of  her 
scandalous  behavior  and  radical 
views.  By  the  time  Woodhull  left  the 
U.S.  to  live  in  England  in  1877,  her 
brokerage  business  was  in  ruins. 

After  Green  and  Woodhull,  Wall 
Street  breathed  a collective  sigh  of 
relief  and  embraced  the  “Old  Boys 
Club”  mentality  with  renewed  vigor. 
Women  who  worked  in  the  securities 
industry  were  generally  relegated  to 


Victoria  Woodhull  opened  the  first  female- 
owned  brokerage  in  1870. 


clerical  positions.  During  World  War 
II,  women  were  employed  on  the  floor 
of  the  NYSE  as  quotation  clerks  and 
pages,  but  they  were  quickly  replaced 
by  returning  veterans  at  the  war’s  end. 
A similar  phenomenon  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War. 

Muriel  Siebert’s  arrival  on  Wall 
Street  in  1954  ended  a long  drought. 
Though  she  initially  had  difficulty 
finding  a job,  Siebert  soon  proved  to 
be  a skilled  analyst.  She  was  able  to 
survive  and  eventually  thrive  in  spite 
of  overt  discrimination.2  When  Siebert 
made  her  historic  purchase  of  a seat 
on  the  NYSE  in  1967,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  didn’t  think  it  was  worthy  of 
the  front  page.  Instead,  the  17-line 
story  was  relegated  to  the  bottom  of 
page  two.  Siebert’s  book,  Changing 
the  Rules,  notes  headlines  from  other 
newspapers  around  the  country,  many 
of  which  were  rather  demeaning,  such 
as  “Skirt  Invades  Exchange,  Powder 
Puff  on  Wall  Street.”  Two  years  later, 
when  Siebert  became  the  first  woman 
to  make  a trade  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange.  The  New  York  Times 
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Hetty  Green,  known  as  the 
" Witch  of  Wa II  Street." 


described  her  as  a 39-year-old  blonde 
whose  “black  alligator  shoes  with 
fashionably  thick  two-inch  heals” 
clopped  across  the  hardwood  floor.3 
All  of  the  media  attention  was  focused 
on  Muriel  Siebert  the  woman,  not  on 
Muriel  Siebert  the  skilled  analyst  and 
astute  business  owner.  While  dramatic 
changes  such  as  the  end  of  fixed  com- 
missions in  1975  ar"J  rising  popu- 
larity of  Internet  trading  in  the  ’90s 
baffled  many  Wall  Street  firms,  Siebert 
had  both  the  foresight  and  the  courage 
to  adapt  her  company  in  ways  that 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
these  changes  afforded. 

In  many  ways,  the  Street  treated 
Siebert  like  a modern-day  Hetty  Green 
or  Victoria  Woodhull.  However,  unlike 
them,  Siebert  was  at  the  forefront  of  a 
movement  that  would  bring  increasing 
numbers  of  women  to  Wall  Street.4 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  discrimi- 
nation and  harassment  that  Siebert 
experienced  is  still  with  us.  The  lurid 
stories  related  in  Susan  Atilla’s  Tales 
front  the  Boont-booni  Room  remind 
11s  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  working  atmosphere  at 
many  Wall  Street  firms. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  Muriel  Siebert  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  women  in  the  securities 
industry  to  attain  both  prominence 


Muriel  Siebert  reads  the  ticker  t.ipe  in  /96S, 
one  year  after  she  became  the  first  woman  to 
own  a seat  on  the  NYSE. 


and  respect  based  on  their  skills,  abil- 
ities, and  work  ethic.  There  have  been 
a number  of  women  in  recent  decades 
who  have  caught  the  attention  of  the 
investing  public.  For  instance,  Elaine 
Garzarelli  is  famous  for  calling  the 
crash  of  1 987,  but  she  has  not  achieved 
long-lasting  prominence  or  respect  in 
the  industry.5  Likewise,  Morgan  Stan- 
ley's Mary  Meeker  was  a powerful 
influence  during  the  Internet  boom  of 
the  ’90s,  but  that  influence  seems  to 
have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
dot-com  stocks  she  touted. 

Abby  Joseph  Cohen,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  established  a Wall  Street 
career  that  is  truly  remarkable.  CNBC 
anchor  Sue  Herera  writes,  “[Cohen] 
didn’t  actively  seek  out  a Wall  Street 
job,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Street  sought 
her  out.”  Cohen,  who  studied  eco- 
nomics at  Cornell  and  George  Wash- 
ington University,  was  working  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  when  she  received  a 
call  from  T.  Rowe  Price  asking  her  if 
she  would  be  interested  in  working  for 
an  investment  firm.  After  eight  years  at 
T.  Rowe  Price,  she  moved  on  to  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert;  then,  after  the 
demise  of  Drexel  in  1990,  to  Goldman 
Sachs  where  her  prognostications  often 
moved  markets  during  the  ’90s. 

The  sharpest  and  most  frequent 
criticism  of  Cohen  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her  gender  but  with  her  tendency 
to  be  bullish.6  This  is  a far  cry  from 
the  sexist  criticisms  endured  by  Siebert 
throughout  much  of  her  career.  In 
spite  of  the  recent  three-year  down- 


Abby  Joseph  Cohen  (right)  is  interviewed  by 
journalist  Karen  Gibbs  (left)  at  the  Womens 
Business  Conference  in  1001. 


turn  in  the  market,  Cohen  has  contin- 
ued to  advance  her  career  at  Goldman 
Sachs  and  maintain  the  prominence 
and  respectability  she  achieved  during 
the  ’90s. 

Opportunities  have  increased  dra- 
matically since  the  days  when 
women  risked  being  labeled  either 
lunatics  or  radicals  if  they  dared  set 
foot  in  the  world  of  high  finance. 
Siebert 's  career  marks  an  important 
turning  point  for  women  because  she 
proved  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt 
that  women  were  fully  capable  com- 
peting in  one  of  the  toughest  busi- 
nesses in  the  world.  Likewise,  Abby 
Joseph  Cohen’s  career  marks  an 
important  advance  for  women 
because  her  journey  to  Wall  Street 
began  with  an  invitation,  not  a bitter 
struggle.  Cohen  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
establish  herself  as  one  of  Wall 
Street’s  best,  na 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  the  president  of 
Actii'e  Learning  Technologies.  Brian 
Grinder  is  a professor  at  Eastern 
Washington  University  and  a member 
of  Financial  History’s  editorial  board. 
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THE  LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE,  THE 
LARGEST  REAL 
ESTATE  DEAL  IN 
HISTORY,  HAD 
EVERYONE  THINKING 
THEY  PUT  ONE 
OVER  ON  EVERYONE 
ELSE.  BUT  IT  WAS 
NOTHING  PERSONAL, 
JUST  BUSINESS. 


By  Gregory  DL  Morris 

Timing  is  everything. 

In  2003,  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  comes  at  a time  of 
not  entirely  unjustified  antipathy 
toward  all  things  Gallic,  when  many 
Americans  celebrate  putting  one  over 
on  the  French  in  the  greatest  real 
estate  deal  of  all  time.  October  20  will 
be  200  years  since  the  Senate  ratified 
the  three  treaties  accomplishing  the 
purchase,  and  December  20  will  be 
200  years  since  the  U.S.  took  posses- 
sion of  the  828,000  square  miles,  now 
accounting  for  all  or  part  of  15  states. 

In  1803,  the  actual  transaction  was 
less  the  result  of  decades  of  determined 
diplomacy  by  the  U.S.  than  of  a rare 
realignment  of  European  interests.  For 
centuries  the  three  major  global  powers, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  had 
been  jockeying  for  supremacy,  making 
and  breaking  treaties  and  alliances 
among  themselves  and  with  other 
nations — as  often  to  spite  one  other  as 
to  gain  advantage  for  themselves. 

“The  Far  West,”  wrote  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  The  Winning  of  the  West 
in  1896,  “the  West  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, had  been  thrust  on  Jefferson, 
and  given  to  the  nation,  by  the  rapid 


growth  of  the  Old  West,  that  lay 
between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi... The  government  did  not  yet 
know  exactly  what  it  had  acquired 
for  the  land  was  not  only  unmapped, 
but  unexplored.” 

Rene-Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle 
had  claimed  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  for  France  in  1682.  But  having 
lost  Canada  to  Britain  at  the  Battle  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  France  gave  all  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1762.  King  Car- 
los III,  imperial  Spain’s  most  able 
ruler,  was  glad  to  have  a buffer 
between  the  Americans  and  his  pre- 
cious silver  mines  near  today’s  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 
Spain  allowed  American  farmers  and 
traders  to  bring  goods — mostly  flour, 
whiskey,  meat,  tobacco,  and  lumber — 
down  the  Mississippi  and  land  them  at 
Nuevo  Orleans.  The  year  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the  Revolution  in 
1783,  Carlos  III  revoked  both  transit 
and  deposit.  That  put  settlers  in  Ken- 
tucky in  an  uproar,  and  prompted  the 
Congress,  still  working  under  the 
clunky  Articles  of  Confederation,  to 
negotiate.  Talks  went  nowhere,  but  a 
succession  of  underfunded  and  over- 
weening plots  by  American  adventurers 
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bathed  in  blood  and  chaos,  their 
empire  drifted  away.  Once  the  Terror 
had  consumed  its  own  and  exhausted 
itself,  stability  at  home  brought  the 
desire  to  export  revolution.  The  Tri- 
color made  war  on  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Britain. 

In  1795,  under  the  Treaty  of  Basle, 
Carlos  IV  exchanged  Santo  Domingo, 
today  the  Dominican  Republic,  for 
peace  and  the  land  captured  by  the 


of  San  Lorenzo  with  the  U.S.,  negoti- 
ated by  South  Carolinian  Thomas 
Pinckney.  Under  it  Spain  reopened  the 
Mississippi,  allowed  deposits,  and 
ceded  the  territory  that  is  today  most  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

There  things  might  have  lain,  but 
four  years  later  Corsican  nationalist 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  triumphant  at 
the  head  of  French  armies,  was  named 
First  Consul  in  1799  at  age  30.  On  the 


of  his  minister  of  state  Charles 
e de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  he 
lately  set  about  to  rebuild  the 
tpire,  starting  with  Louisiana. 
IV  knew  that  Louisiana  was  a 
>n  his  shrinking  treasury,  and 
at  his  might  was  far  less  than 
Napoleon’s.  So  Spain’s  exit  strategy 
became  part  of  France’s  re-entry  strat- 
egy. Timing  is  everything. 

Saint  Domingue  was  the  richest  of 
France’s  colonies.  According  to  histo- 
rian David  Geggus,  in  the  1780s  Saint 
Domingue  produced  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  sugar  and  half  of  the  world’s 
coffee,  as  well  as  fecund  crops  of 
indigo,  cotton,  and  cocoa.  Conditions 
were  hideous  and  most  slaves  were 
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worked  to  death.  To  maximize  cash 
crops,  Saint  Domingue,  like  most 
Caribbean  colonies,  imported  food.  So 
before  Napoleon  could  retake  his  prize, 
he  had  to  secure  a granary  and  lumber 
yard  for  it.  The  deal  was  struck  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ildefonso,  named  for  the 
Spanish  court’s  summer  palace,  with 
the  provision  that  Spain  had  right  of 
first  refusal  if  France  wanted  to  dispose 
of  Louisiana.  It  also  stipulated  that 
whatever  France  did  with  Louisiana,  it 
would  never  transfer  it  to  the  U.S. 

The  next  year,  1801,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson became  president.  Fie  named 
Robert  R.  Livingston  minister  to 

II  IL sK*  „ 


France,  and  ordered  him  to  begin 
immediately  negotiations  to  buy  Nou- 
veau Orleans.  In  another  case  of  good 
timing,  Charles  Pinckney,  second  cousin 
of  Thomas  Pinckney  who  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  was  made 
minister  to  Spain.  Not  surprisingly,  Liv- 
ingston’s efforts  made  little  headway 
because  France  still  had  every  expecta- 
tion of  regaining  Saint  Domingue.  And 
at  first,  the  plan  was  succeeding  there, 
too.  French  forces  30,000  strong  found 
early  success  on  the  battlefield.  But  in 
less  than  a year  most  of  them,  along 
with  their  commander,  died  of  yellow 
fever  and  guerilla  warfare. 


In  January  1803,  Napoleon  learned  t 
of  the  quagmire  in  Saint  Domingue,  and 
sent  10,000  reinforcements.  They  faired 
no  better  than  their  comrades.  As  things 
degenerated  in  the  Caribbean,  Jefferson 
increased  the  pressure.  He  dispatched 
James  Monroe  as  special  envoy  to  Paris  \ 
with  authorization  for  $2  million. 

In  a letter  to  Madison  the  president 
made  plain  the  importance  of  the  ^ 
undertaking:  “On  the  event  of  this  mis- 
sion depend  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Republic.  If  we  cannot  purchase  this 
country,  insure  to  ourselves  a course  of 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
nations,  then  as  war  cannot  be  far  dis- 
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tanr  ir  behooves  us  to  be  immediately 
preparing  for  that  course,  without 
however  hastening  it.” 

In  February,  a second  fleet  of  rein- 
forcements for  Saint  Domingue  was 
icebound  for  weeks,  long  enough  for 
the  British  Royal  Navy  to  shadow  it. 
Napoleon  then  decided  to  send  the 
fleet  to  Nouveau  Orleans,  but  news  of 
that  plan  caused  a great  furor  in  the 
U.S.  Frontiersmen  were  again  up  in 
arms,  and  Congress  debated  raising 
50,000  men  to  take  all  of  Louisiana. 

Abruptly,  and  to  the  shock  and  dis- 
gust of  his  ministers,  Napoleon  decided 
to  take  care  of  business  in  Europe  and 


forsake  North  America  once  and  for 
all.  He  canceled  the  naval  expedition, 
and  instructed  a bitter  Talleyrand  to 
sell  all  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.S. 
Napoleon  not  only  wanted  to  cut  his 
losses  in  North  America  and  to  raise 
funds,  he  also  wanted  to  spite  Britain: 
“This  accession  of  territory  strengthens 
forever  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
I have  given  England  a rival.” 

After  decades  of  diplomacy,  count- 
less intrigues,  and  months  of  fruitless 
negotiations,  Livingston  was  flabber- 
gasted at  the  French  offer  of  April  1 1. 
He  deferred  for  a day  until  Madison 
arrived.  The  two  Americans,  knowing 
they  were  operating  beyond  their 
mandate,  nevertheless  accepted  all  of 
Louisiana  and  dickered  French 
finance  minister  Francois  de  Barbe- 
Marbois  down  to  St  5 million.  The 
deal  was  for  $11.15  million  in  cash 
plus  U.S.  assumption  of  $3.75  million 
in  American  citizens’  claims  against 
France.  Initially  Marbois  asked  $10 
million,  plus  the  claims.  The  treaty 
was  drafted  on  April  30,  and  signed 
on  May  2.  The  ink  was  still  wet  on 
the  treaties  when  Livingston  asked  for 
exact  coordinates  of  the  boundaries 
and  Talleyrand  replied,  “You  must 
take  it  as  we  received  it.  I can  give  you 
no  direction.  You  have  made  a noble 
bargain  for  yourselves,  and  I suppose 
you  will  make  the  most  of  it.” 

Then  ir  is  Jefferson’s  turn  to  be 
flabbergasted.  His  ministers  had 
bought  way  more  than  he  wanted  and 
spent  way  more  than  he  had  autho- 
rized or  that  the  U.S.  could  afford  in 
a transaction  he  did  not  even  think 
was  constitutional.  Indeed  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  were  bitter,  and  revealed 
the  fissures  that  would  crack  wide 
open  in  1861.  But  with  a treaty  in 
hand,  and  thousands  of  pioneers 
already  entering  the  territory,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  treaties  24  to  7. 

Rich  in  promise  but  poor  in  purse, 
the  U.S.  gave  France  6 percent  bonds 


with  a total  face  value  of  $15  million. 
The  French  immediately  monetized 
through  the  London  bank  of  Baring  & 
Co.  and  the  Dutch  bank  Hope  & Co. 
at  a discount  of  12.5  percent.  So 
Napoleon,  who  counted  himself  pretty 
clever  for  selling  something  he  figured 
he  could  not  hold,  actually  only  pock- 
eted about  $9.8  million  in  cash.  Baring 
and  Hope  sold  the  bonds  with  ease,  a 
good  deal  of  them  in  Russia,  proving 
that  the  U.S.  had  become  a financial,  as 
well  as  a military  and  diplomatic 
power.  Proving  that  the  deal  was  just 
business,  nothing  personal,  Baring 
gave  Napoleon  the  money  with  which 
he  made  war  on  Britain.  All  the  bonds 
were  redeemed  between  the  1812  and 
1823.  They  yielded  total  interest 
almost  equal  to  Napoleon’s  up-front 
cash.  Proving  the  deal  was  just  busi- 
ness, nothing  personal,  the  U.S.  began 
redeeming  the  bonds  as  the  country 
went  to  war  against  Britain  for  a sec- 
ond time. 

One  month  after  the  Senate  voted 
to  accept  the  treaties,  the  last  French 
forces  lost  the  Battle  of  Vertieres  near 
Cap  Haitien,  and  the  last  French  gov- 
ernor of  Saint  Domingue  fled  to 
Jamaica.  On  November  30,  the  Span- 
ish flag  came  down  over  the  Cabildo 
in  Nuevo  Orleans,  replaced  by  the  Tri- 
color. On  December  20,  Nouveau 
Orleans  gave  way  to  New  Orleans  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised.  On 
January  1,  1984,  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
was  proclaimed  in  Port  au  Prince. 
Timing  is  everything.  BD 


Gregory  DL  Morris  is  a freelance 
journalist  and  a member  of  Financial 
History’s  editorial  board. 
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By  Sanford  J.  Mock 

We  remember  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  a fervent  patriot,  the  epitome  of 
integrity,  master  negotiator,  a creative 
inventor,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  of  his 
list  of  accomplishments,  a highly  suc- 
cessful businessman.  It  is  to  this  last 
and  lesser-known  achievement  that  we 
turn  our  attention. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1706,  the  young 
Franklin  soon  saw  that  competition  is 
the  way  of  life.  As  the  youngest  sur- 
viving son  among  10  children  (plus 
another  five  kids  in  the  household 
from  his  father’s  deceased  first  wife), 
he  learned  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
crowded,  contentious  environment. 


Brother  James,  nine  years  older, 
returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
learned  printing,  and  set  up  shop  in 
Boston.  Father  Josiah  apprenticed  the 
reluctant  Benjamin  to  his  brother  (the 
1 2-year-old  lad  had  a penchant  for 
books  and  dreamed  of  going  to  sea). 

For  eight  years,  he  led  the  constricted 
life  of  an  apprentice.  He  pledged  to 
obey  his  master  and  keep  his  secrets, 
refrain  from  matrimony,  eschew  gam- 
bling, never  frequent  alehouses  or 
playhouses,  and  never  leave  without 
permission,  day  or  night.  In  turn, 
the  master’s  responsibility  was  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  apprentice  and 
give  him  one  good  suit  at  the  end  of 
the  contract. 


Relations  between  the  siblings  were 
strained.  James  was  hostile  and  abusive, 
and  as  Benjamin  grew  and  developed 
his  printing  skills,  James  became 
resentful  and  jealous.  Later  in  life 
the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
Benjamin  conceded  that  he  had 
often  aggravated  James  by  being 
“saucy  and  provoking.” 

The  reality  is  that  James,  a radical 
thinker  himself,  opened  to  Benjamin 
the  world  of  words,  books,  and  ideas, 
liberating  thoughts  from  the  Puritan 
Congregationalist  beliefs  of  their 
father.  The  print  shop  became  a gath- 


Title  Photo:  Benjamin  Franklin  at  age  zo, 
in  the  prime  of  his  business  life. 
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Middle-aged  Benjamin  Franklin. 


ering  place  tor  tree-thinking  young 
men.  With  their  aid,  James  launched  a 
newspaper  that  commented  brashly 
on  the  foibles  of  the  state  and  citi- 
zenry, the  clergy,  magistrates,  indeed 
the  whole  Massachusetts  establishment. 

A rival  journal  decried  James’  New- 
England  Courant  as  “a  notorious, 
scandalous  paper...  full  freighted  with 
nonsense,  unmannerliness,  railery, 
prophaneness,  immorality,  arrogance... 
all  tending  to  quarrels  and  divisions, 
and  to  debauch  and  corrupt  the  minds 
and  manners  of  New  England.” 

At  age  1 6,  Benjamin  enjoyed  the 
Courant’s  irreverence  and  secretly 
joined  the  fray,  writing  articles  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Silence  Dogood 
and  sneaking  them  under  the  shop 
door.  Silence  Dogood  was  a busybody 
widow  who  attacked  religious  hyp- 
ocrites, championed  freedom  of  speech 
and  education  for  girls,  lampooned 
women’s  hoop  skirts,  and  recommended 
compensation  insurance  for  widows 
and  spinsters.  James  liked  the  articles 
and  published  them,  and  was  upset  to 
discover  their  authorship. 

Benjamin  displayed  an  aptitude  for 
printing.  He  had  exceptional  physical 
strength  and  could  carry  heavy  trays 
of  lead  type  up  and  down  stairs  with 
ease,  unlike  his  peers.  His  zeal  for 
reading  and  study  prompted  him 


to  ask  James  to  give  him  half  the 
money  James  spent  to  board  him,  and 
he  would  feed  himself.  “I  presently 
found  that  1 could  save  half  what  he 
paid  me.  This  was  an  additional  fund 
for  buying  books.” 

At  age  17,  Benjamin  rebelled  — 
against  his  brother  and  father,  but 
mostly  against  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  Boston.  Franklin  walked  >0  miles 

c 

and  took  a boat  the  rest  of  the  way 
down  the  Delaware  River  to  Philadel- 

•c 

1 phia.  For  a penny,  he  bought  three  very 

* large  rolls.  “With  a roll  under  each 
arm  and  eating  the  other... 1 went  up 
Market  Street... passing  by  the  door  of 
Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife’s  father, 
when  she  standing  at  the  door  saw  me, 
and  I made,  as  I certainly  did,  a most 
awkward  ridiculous  appearance... 
Being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  1 
gave  the  other  two  to  a woman  and 
her  child...  A man  is  sometimes  more 
generous  when  he  has  but  a little 
money  than  when  he  has  plenty,  per- 
haps thro’  fear  of  being  thought  to 
have  but  little.” 

Alone  and  almost  penniless,  but 
happy,  the  young  fugitive  adapted 
quickly.  There  were  only  two  printers 
in  town,  both  operating  with  old, 
worn  equipment,  and  neither  with 
the  knowledge  that  Franklin  had. 
He  went  to  work  for  Samuel  Keimer's 
Printing  House,  and  Keimer  procured 
lodging  for  him  with  John  Read, 
whose  15-year-old  daughter  Debbie 
had  seen  him  at  his  worst  the  day 
he  arrived. 

“...My  chest  and  clothes  being 
come  by  this  time  (via  boat  from 
Boston),  1 made  a more  respectable 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Read 
than  1 had  done  when  she  first  hap- 
pened to  see  me  eating  my  roll  in  the 
street.”  So  began  a courtship  that  would 
eventually  conclude  in  marriage,  and 
Franklin  settled  with  ease  into  the  hos- 
pitable atmosphere  of  the  Quaker  city. 

Pennsylvania  governor  William  Keith 
heard  of  Franklin’s  printing  skills.  One 
day  while  Franklin  was  working  with 
Keimer,  “We  saw  the  governor  and 


another  gentleman  finely  dressed,  come 
directly  across  the  street  to  our  house. 
Keimer  ran  down... thinking  it  a visit 
to  him.  But  the  governor  enquired  for 
me,  came  up,  and  with  a politeness 
1 had  been  quite  unused  to,  made  me 
many  compliments,  desired  to  be 
acquainted  with  me,  ...and  would 
have  me  away  with  him  to  the  tavern 
where  he  was  going  with  Col.  French 
(the  other  gentleman,  a prominent 
government  official  in  Delaware)  to 
taste  some  excellent  Madeira.  Keimer 
stared  like  a pig  poisoned... Over  the 
Madeira  he  proposed  my  setting  up  my 
business,  laid  before  me  the  probabili- 
ties of  success,  and  both  he  and  Col. 
French,  promising  me  their  interest 
and  influence  in  procuring  me  the 
public  business  of  both  governments.” 

Of  course,  this  would  take  money, 
and  Franklin  doubted  whether  his 
father  would  assist  him.  “...Sir 
William  said  he  would  give  me  a letter 
to  him,  in  which  he  would  state  the 
advantages,  and  he  did  not  doubt  of 
prevailing  with  him.  So  it  was  con- 
cluded I should  return  to  Boston  in  the 
first  vessel  with  the  governor’s  letter... 
In  the  meantime,  the  intention  was  to 
be  kept  a secret... the  governor  send- 
ing for  me  now  and  then  to  dine  with 
him,  a very  great  honor  1 thought  it, 
and  conversing  with  me  in  the  most 
familiar,  friendly  manner  imaginable.” 

Franklin  left  for  Boston  at  the  end 
of  April  1724,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  months.  During  that  period 
there  had  been  no  communication  with 
the  family.  “All  were,  however,  very 
glad  to  see  me  and  made  welcomes, 
except  my  brother.  1 went  to  see  him 
at  his  printing  house:  I was  better 
dressed  than  ever  while  in  his  service, 
having  a genteel  new  suit  from  head  to 
foot,  a watch,  and  my  pockets  lined 
with  near  five  pounds  sterling  in  silver. 
He...  looked  me  all  over,  and  turned  to 
his  work  again.  The  men  were  inquis- 
itive where  1 had  been,  what  sort  of  a 
country  it  was,  and  how  I liked  it? 
1 praised  it  much,  and  the  happy  life  I 
led  in  it;  and  one  asking  what  kind  of 
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money  we  had  there,  I took  out  a 
handful  of  silver,  which  was  a kind  of 
show  they  had  not  been  used  to,  paper 
being  the  money  of  Boston.  Then  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  letting  them 
see  my  watch:  and  lastly,  (my  Brother 
still  grum  (sic)  and  sullen)  I gave  them 
a piece  of  eight  to  drink  and  took 
my  leave.” 

The  business  visit  with  his  father, 
however,  was  not  quite  so  successful. 
Josiah  wrote  a thank-you  letter  to 
Sir  William  for  his  kind  interest  in 
Benjamin,  but  explained  his  opinion 
that  the  boy  was  too  young  to  be  trusted 
with  the  management  of  so  important 
and  expensive  a business. 

Disappointed,  Franklin  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  Governor  Keith. 

“Since  he  will  not  set  you  up,”  said 
Sir  William,  “I  will  do  it  myself.  I’m 
resolved  to  have  a good  printer  here, 
and  I’m  sure  you  must  succeed...  You 
shall  repay  me  when  you  are  able.” 

He  asked  Franklin  to  prepare  an 
inventory  of  equipment  that  would  be 
needed,  and  he  would  order  it  from 
England.  The  young  man  was  to  sail 
over,  select  the  merchandise,  and  make 
contacts  that  the  governor  would 
arrange.  Franklin  calculated  the  cost 
to  be  about  £100,  and  Keith  said  he 
would  provide  him  with  a letter  of 
credit  for  that  amount. 

The  state  would  take  care  of 
Franklin’s  passage  on  the  boat  from 
Philadelphia  to  London,  which  ran  on 
an  annual  basis  at  the  time  and  was 
not  scheduled  to  depart  for  several 
months.  In  the  meantime,  Franklin 
continued  to  work  at  Keimer’s  and  to 
court  Debbie  Read.  The  couple’s  mar- 
riage was  scheduled  to  take  place 
upon  his  return. 

Several  times  before  the  ship’s 
departure,  Franklin  called  upon  Gov- 
ernor Keith,  for  the  letters  of  credit 
and  introduction.  Each  time  Sir  William 
demurred,  saying  he  would  have 
everything  ready  before  sailing  time.  On 
the  final  day,  the  governor  was  occupied 
“with  a matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance” and  could  not  see  Franklin,  but 


his  secretary  brought  word  that  the  let- 
ters would  be  delivered  to  the  ship  and 
Franklin  would  have  them  on  board. 

At  sea,  when  the  packet  of  letters 
was  finally  opened,  “I  found  none  upon 
which  my  name  was  put...  and  after 
recollecting  and  comparing  circum- 
stances, I began  to  doubt  his  sincerity.” 
Franklin  confided  the  situation  to  an 
acquaintance  of  Keith,  “...who  told 
me  that  no  one  who  knew  him  had  the 
least  dependence  on  him,  and  laughed 
at  the  notion  of  his  giving  me  a letter 
of  credit,  having...  no  credit  to  give.” 

Resilient  Franklin  bounced  back 
quickly.  London  had  vastly  more 
printing  activity  than  all  of  America, 
and  he  soon  obtained  work  at  a large 
firm.  Franklin  wrote  to  Debbie  telling 
her  that  he  was  not  likely  to  return 
soon.  In  fact,  that  was  all  he  wrote  to 


Benjamin  Franklin,  age  71. 


her  — one  letter  — and  this  to  the  lady 
who  was  supposedly  his  fiancee.  After 
spending  the  better  part  of  a year 
sowing  his  wild  oats  in  England, 
Franklin  turned  his  attention  to  saving 
money,  buying  books,  and  working 
hard.  He  was  a model  employee  in  the 
print  shop,  possessing  skills  beyond 
his  colleagues. 

After  about  18  months  in  London, 
zo-year-old  Franklin  grew  tired  of  the 
city  and  of  printing.  He  longed  for 


home  and  a new  career.  A Quaker 
merchant,  Thomas  Denham,  who  was 
on  Franklin’s  ship  to  London,  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Philadelphia 
with  general  merchandise  to  open  a 
store.  Denham  liked  the  young  man, 
and  he  proposed  that  Franklin  join 
him  as  his  clerk  with  the  promise  of 
eventually  setting  him  up  in  his  own 
business.  This  was  appealing,  and  they 
set  sail  together  in  the  summer  of  17 26 
for  an  arduous  three-month  journey. 
On  the  long  voyage  the  two  developed 
a close  relationship  of  mutual  respect 
and  admiration. 

In  Philadelphia  at  last,  Franklin  was 
surprised  to  find  that  Debbie  Read, 
despairing  of  his  return,  had  married. 
His  shame  at  seeing  her  again  was 
militated  by  her  union  with  a potter 
named  John  Rogers,  with  whom  she 
was  unhappy.  After  Rogers  plunged 
them  both  into  debt,  she  left  him  before 
he  ran  off  with  a fugitive  slave.  His 
whereabouts  were  unknown,  although 
it  was  rumored  he  had  died  in  the  West 
Indies.  A revival  of  the  friendship 
between  the  former  sweethearts  began. 

Franklin  and  Denham  opened  a 
general  store  on  Water  Street  in 
Philadelphia.  “I  attended  the  business 
diligently,  studied  accounts,  and  grew 
in  a little  time  expert  at  selling.  We 
lodged  and  boarded  together,  he  coun- 
seled me  as  a father...  I respected  and 
loved  him;  and  we  might  have  gone  on 
| together  very  happily.  But  when  I had 
just  passed  my  21st  year,  we  both  were 
taken  ill.”  They  had  pleurisy,  a respi- 
ratory disease  that  recurred  to  Franklin 
and  eventually  killed  him  in  his  84th 
year.  It  did  kill  poor  Denham  then, 
along  with  his  young  employee’s  hope 
for  a career  in  merchandising. 

Unable  to  find  other  employment  as 
a clerk,  Franklin  reluctantly  went 
back  to  work  for  Samuel  Keimer,  who 
tempted  him  with  an  offer  of  large 
wages  to  manage  his  printing  house. 
While  in  Keimer’s  employ,  Franklin 
formed  a club  called  the  Junto,  which 
drew  thinkers  who  probed  political, 
scientific,  literary,  and  moral  matters. 
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Pennsylvania  paper  currency  printed  by  Beniamin  Franklin , in  1 759  (left)  and  7764  (right). 


They  met  weekly  for  discussions 
guided  by  Franklin,  the  youngest, 
though  by  now  the  most  widely  read. 
With  the  Junto  he  honed  his  inherent 
leadership  skills. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  Junto's  discus- 
sions, Franklin  began  The  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  first 
public  lending  library,  thus  making 
available  an  exchange  of  books 
among  interested  readers  who  owned 
very  few  of  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  a well-to-do 
father  proposed  that  the  young  men 
form  a printing  partnership,  but  this 
too  went  awry  when  the  father  died 
and  left  the  partners  heavily  in  debt. 
At  low  ebb,  Franklin  explored  marry- 
ing his  way  into  a sizeable  dowry.  Odd 
as  it  seems  now,  nobody  wanted  him 
— that  is,  no  prudent  parents  wanted 
their  daughters  joined  to  a poor  jour- 
neyman printer  with  large  debts. 

So  rejection  from  others  led  him 
back  to  his  first  attraction,  Debbie 
Read.  But  Debbie  came  with  danger 


attached.  If  they  married,  and  her  first 
husband,  John  Rogers,  turned  up, 
they  would  he  bigamists  and  under 
Pennsylvania  law,  subject  to  39  lashes 
on  their  bare  backs  and  life  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor. 

Moreover,  a baby  was  to  be  born  to 
Franklin  and  a mother  whose  identity 
he  took  great  care  to  conceal.  He 
labeled  the  birth  of  his  son,  William,  a 
“great  inconvenience,”  but  Debbie 
agreed  to  raise  the  child  as  her  own 
(which  perhaps  he  was).  Franklin  and 
Debbie  were  married  on  September  1, 
1730.  William  Franklin  grew  to 
become  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
an  ardent  loyalist,  thus  estranging 
himself  from  his  father  in  adulthood. 

Just  prior  to  his  marriage  to  Deb- 
bie, Franklin  went  into  the  printing 
business  for  himself.  His  Junto  friends 
were  helpful  in  getting  new  accounts 
for  him,  and  he  landed  the  official  job 
of  printing  paper  currency,  and  then 
the  city  government’s  legal  papers.  His 
reputation  for  skilled  workmanship 


grew  rapidly,  and  he  was  diligent 
about  paying  down  his  debts. 

By  1732,  two  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, the  couple  had  paid  off  all  of 
their  debts  and  were  running  a print- 
ing shop,  a general  store,  and  a staid 
newspaper  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette.  That  year,  Debbie  bore  a son, 
Francis,  who  died  of  smallpox  at  age 
four.  This  tragedy  haunted  both  par- 
ents throughout  their  lives.  It  would 
be  seven  years  before  the  arrival  of 
their  only  other  child,  Sarah. 

Franklin  launched  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac , a book  of  wholesome  homi- 
lies that  would  eventually  sell  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  copies  a year.  In  Poor 
Richard,  he  stresses  qualities  impor- 
tant for  business  success. 

Poor  Richard  made  a rich  Ben- 
jamin. For  the  next  16  years  his  busi- 
ness activities  expanded  with  great 
success.  He  became  the  official  printer 
for  Pennsylvania,  producing  all  the 
paper  money  and  state  documents. 
Then  he  got  the  same  job  for  New  Jer- 

continued  on  page  ?6 
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HOW  MUCH  INK  HAS  BEEN  SPILLED 

over  the  demise  of  the  supersonic 
Concorde,  which  will  make  its  last 
flight  for  British  Airways  on  October 
31?  Certainly  more  than  such  a raving 
dipsomaniac  of  an  airplane  deserves, 
regardless  of  how  fast  or  famous  it 
might  be.  No  matter  that  the  needle- 
nosed poster  child  for  government 
subsidies  flew  more  than  twice  as  fast 
(1,400  mph  versus  650  mph)  and  almost 
twice  as  high  (60,000  ft  versus  35,000 
ft)  as  modern  widebody  passenger  jets 
feet,  the  airplane  of  the  future  could 
not  outrun  old-fashioned  economics. 
Even  at  22  times  regular  coach  fare 
across  the  Atlantic  ($6,300  one  way 
versus  $300)  for  the  100  seats,  all  first 
class,  neither  British  Airways  nor  Air 
France  could  make  money  on  Con- 
corde because  they  were  so  frightfully 
expensive  to  operate  and  maintain. 

Also,  no  matter  how  exhilarating  it 
might  be  to  hurtle  from  London  to 


New  York  in  only  three  hours,  that  is 
only  a nominal  improvement  over  the 
six  hours  it  takes  in  a 747  or  any  of 
the  newer  intercontinental  widebodies. 
The  Anglo-French  consortium  that  built 
Concorde  anticipated  orders  by  all  of 
the  major  international  carriers  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  production.  But  that 
never  happened.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  plenty  of  pop  stars  and  billion- 
aires willing  to  splash  out  for  a 
Mach  2 joyride.  But  even  in  1976  when 
the  planes  went  into  service  — before 
the  World  Wide  Web,  before  video 
conferences,  even  before  the  fax  or 
international  overnight  delivery — the 
business  travelers  upon  whom  airlines 
make  their  living  were  unwilling  to 
pay  two  to  10  times  as  much  as  for 
subsonic  business  class  to  save  a mere 
three  hours.  Time  is  money,  but  not 
that  much  money,  especially  when 
you  could  sit  in  traffic  on  the  Van 
Wyck  Expressway  into  New  York  or 


on  the  M4  into  London  for  an  hour  or 
two  anyway. 

That  was  the  ultimate  irony.  For  all 
the  billions  of  pounds  sterling  and 
francs  of  subsidies  Concorde  consumed 
in  design,  construction  and  operations, 
for  all  the  speed  and  altitude  and  tech- 
nological innovation  to  say  nothing  of 
sex  appeal  Concorde  only  represented 
a marginal  increase  in  transportation 
effectiveness. 

In  marked  contrast,  the  great  flying 
boats  of  the  1930s,  which  flew  at  about 
one-tenth  the  speed  of  Concorde,  rep- 
resented a huge  leap  in  effectiveness. 
Even  as  the  glorious  steamships  of  the 
day  raced  each  other  across  the  oceans, 
it  took  a week  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
about  three  weeks  to  cross  the  Pacific. 
On  a Pan  Am  Clipper — the  name  air- 
line founder  Juan  Trippe  chose  for  his 
flying  boats  to  evoke  speed  and  adven- 
ture— you  could  get  from  New  York  to 
Southampton,  England  in  two  days 
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and  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  in 
less  than  a week. 

That  was  a huge  difference,  especially 
across  the  Pacific,  where  the  Clippers 
began  their  assault  on  time  and  distance, 
and  where  they  became  famous.  In  an 
era  when  almost  all  serious  business  was 
done  face-to-face,  an  American  mer- 
chant could  get  to  the  Far  East,  hold  a 
week  of  meetings,  and  get  home  in  the 
time  it  used  to  take  him  just  to  get  there. 


Only  28  Clippers  were  built — three 
Sikorsky  S-40S,  10  S-42S,  three  Martin 
M-130S,  and  a dozen  Boeing  B-314S — 
all  of  which  went  into  commercial  ser- 
vice. That  is  roughly  similar  to  the  20 
Concordes  built,  of  which  14  went  into 
commercial  service.  But  in  either  case 
the  production  run  pales  to  a rounding 
error  compared  to  the  best-selling  com- 
mercial aircraft  of  all  time,  the  Boeing 
373,  of  which  4,379  were  delivered  from 


1967  through  the  end  of  last  year;  a 
further  800  are  still  on  order. 

Pan  Am  Clippers  are  so  compelling 
because  they  recollect  the  sepia  tones 
of  the  interwar  years,  and  because  the 
players  are  all  the  great  names  of  busi- 
ness and  aviation  history.  Igor  Sikorsky 
was  a Russian  emigre  who  dreamed  of 
building  giant  airliners  and  developing 
a practical  helicopter.  His  firm,  now 
part  of  United  Technologies  (UTX), 
still  makes  civilian  and  military  heli- 
copters. Martin  stayed  in  the  flying 
boat  business  longer  than  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  a handful  of  its 
massive  hulking  Mars  military  aircraft 
are  still  in  service  as  fire-fighting  water 
bombers.  It  became  Martin  Marietta 
and  today  is  part  of  Lockheed  Martin 
(LMT).  Boeing,  (BA)  of  course,  is  the 
largest  aircraft  maker  in  the  world. 
Only  Pan  Am  is  gone.  The  original 
airline  went  bankrupt  in  1991. 

Bur  from  its  founding  in  1927 
through  the  Clipper  era  and  into  the 
introduction  of  the  Boeing  707  jetliner 
in  1957  and  the  B-747  jumbo  jet  in 
1974,  Pan  Am  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  airline  industry.  Of  that  long  and 
prosperous  run,  the  Clippers  served  in 
passenger  carriage  for  just  a decade, 
from  the  delivery  of  the  first  S-40  in 
1931  to  1941  when  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  ended  trans- 
pacific service.  The  expansion  of 
Imperial  Japan  also  gave  aviation  one 
of  its  great  epics,  the  31,500-mile 
escape  odyssey  of  the  B-314  Pacific 
Clipper  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  over 
Africa  to  Brazil  and  finally  New  York. 

Most  of  the  Clippers  were  even 
busier  in  wartime  military  service  than 
in  civilian  trade,  and  a fair  number 
survived  to  peacetime,  but  by  1951  all 
were  lost  or  scrapped.  It  is  strange  to 
think,  however,  that  the  last  days  of 
the  Clippers  overlapped  with  the 
dawn  of  the  jet  age:  de  Havilland’s 
Comet  had  its  maiden  flight  in  1949, 
and  entered  service  in  1952.  In  contrast 
to  the  Clippers’  golden  decade,  the 
Concordes  have  served  three  times  as 
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long,  and  British  Airways  says  the  only 
reason  it  is  taking  them  out  of  service 
— Air  France  grounded  its  planes  in 
May  — is  that  Airbus  Industrie,  the 
successor  of  British  Aircraft  Corp.  and 
Aerospatiale,  will  no  longer  provide 
maintenance  and  support. 

But  how  much  has  changed  in  avi- 
ation in  Concorde’s  27  years?  In  1976, 
the  B-747  had  already  been  in  service 
for  a decade,  and  is  still  in  production. 
The  100  model  had  a range  of  7,900 
miles  with  350  to  450  passengers. 
Today’s  400  model  has  a range  of  8,300 
miles,  a nominal  five  percent  increase, 
with  400  to  550  passengers.  Airbus’s 
own  breakout  subsonic  airliner,  the 
A-300,  first  flew  in  1972,  and  is  still  in 
service;  range  is  4,700  with  250  to 
350  passengers.  According  to  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  international 
departures  from  the  U.S.  doubled 
from  17  million  in  1976  to  almost  53 
million  in  2002. 

Compare  that  to  the  28  years  from 
the  Wright  Brothers’  first  powered  flight 
at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  North  Carolina,  on 
December  17,  1903  to  1931,  the  year 
the  first  S-40  American  Clipper 
entered  service.  That  year,  59,000 
intrepid  souls  left  the  U.S.  on  inter- 
national flights,  versus  zero  in  1903. 
The  S-40  carried  40  passengers  over 
500  miles  at  no  miles  per  hour. 

Only  eight  years  after  the  S-40, 
Boeing  launched  the  B-314.  It  could 
carry  72  passengers  3,500  miles  at  180 
mph.  That  represents  an  increase  in 
speed  of  64  percent  over  the  S-40,  an 
increase  in  capacity  of  80  percent,  and 
an  increase  in  range  of  600  percent. 
And  by  1941,  the  height  of  Clipper 
service  reaching  six  continents,  inter- 
national departures  from  the  U.S.  had 
quadrupled  over  the  previous  10  years 
to  229,000. 

Lindbergh  himself  was  at  the  con- 
trols on  November  19,  1931  when  the 
American  Clipper,  christened  by  Lou 
Hoover,  the  wife  of  President  Herbert, 
made  its  first  commercial  flight.  Igor 
Sikorsky  was  a passenger,  and  after 
the  flight  the  designer  and  the  aviator 


began  discussing  a bigger  flying  boat 
that  could  carry  a comparable  number 
of  passengers  2,500  miles  — this  only 
three  and  a half  years  since  Lind- 
bergh’s heroic  solo  flight  from  New 
York  to  Paris  on  May  20,  1927. 

The  S-40  was  a bizarre  looking 
contraption,  even  by  the  standards  of 
the  day.  While  later  Clippers  looked 
more  or  less  like  what  we  would  con- 
sider an  airplane,  the  S-40  really 
looked  like  a cabin  cruiser  with  wings 
bolted  on.  The  boxy  hull  was  entirely 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  craft.  The 
single  large  “parasol”  wing  was  high 
on  struts  above  the  hull,  with  the  four 
stubby  engines  slung  in  between.  Lower 


Sleeping  berth  on  a flying  Clipper. 


struts  held  small  pontoons  for  balance, 
and  the  kite-like  empennage  perched 
high  over  the  tail.  It  looked  more  like 
a science  project  than  an  airliner,  but  it 
proved  both  the  technical  and  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  the  type,  and 
with  its  successors  Pan  Am  would 
conquer  the  world. 

Juan  Trippe,  a former  Navy  pilot, 
founded  the  airline  that  became  Pan 
Am  as  the  Aviation  Corporation  of 
America  in  June  1927,  after  several 
false  starts.  Backing  came  from  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  Whitney  and  William 


A.  Rockefeller,  among  others.  Over  the 
next  few  months  Trippe  courted, 
cajoled,  and  cowed  several  other  fledg- 
ling competitors  into  combining  or 
cooperating,  including  one  called  Pan 
American  Airways.  It  was  launched  by 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  who,  known  as 
“Hap,”  would  lead  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps  in  World  War  II. 

By  the  end  of  October  ’27  the  com- 
bined Pan  Am,  under  Trippe,  was  fly- 
ing regular  mail  service  between  Key 
West  and  Havana.  With  Trippe’s  velvet 
glove  and  iron  fist  style  of  business 
expansion,  and  the  financial  and  psy- 
chological backing  of  federal  airmail 
contracts,  Pan  Am  expanded  through- 
out Latin  America.  The  key  deals  were 
the  acquisition  of  the  New  York,  Rio, 
and  Buenos  Aires  [Air]  Line,  and  a 
joint  venture  with  steamship  company 
Grace  Lines.  S-40S  brought  significant 
improvements  in  capacity  and  comfort 
to  Caribbean  and  Latin  American 
routes,  but  Trippe  already  had  cast  his 
eyes  across  the  oceans.  Based  on  the 
discussions  between  Lindbergh  and 
Sikorsky,  the  designer  went  to  work  on 
the  expanded,  streamlined  S-42. 

The  first,  Brazilian  Clipper,  was 
delivered  in  May  1934  with  a range  of 
1,200  miles.  Most  of  the  32-passenger 
S-42S  were  used  on  South  American 
routes,  but  the  last  three  built  in  ’36 
and  ’37  were  used  to  develop  Pacific 
routes,  on  the  Baltimore  to  Bermuda 
run,  and  to  develop  early  central 
Atlantic  routes.  The  S-42  still  had  a 
single  parasol  wing,  but  it  was  con- 
nected to  the  hull  by  a short  single 
spar,  and  the  engines  were  mounted  in 
the  leading  edge  of  the  wing. 

Martin  had  also  pursued  the  original 
Pan  Am  bid,  and  the  airline  ordered 
three  M-130S  in  1933  before  the  first 
was  even  built.  They  had  the  cleanest 
lines  of  any  of  the  Clippers,  with  a high 
wing  running  along  the  top  of  the  hull 
and  a single  T-tail.  The  M-130  carried 
46  passengers  3,200  miles  at  160  mph, 
and  with  them  Pan  Am  began  service 
across  the  Pacific. 

The  first  M-130,  China  Clipper, 
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left  San  Francisco  over  the  half-built 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  on  November  22, 

1935.  Pan  Am  had  already  established 
bases  at  Hawaii,  Midway  Island,  Wake 
Island,  Guam,  and  Manila.  China  Clip- 
per touched  down  in  the  Philippine 
capital  six  and  a half  days  after  she  set 
out,  covering  more  than  8,000  air  miles 
in  about  60  hours  of  flying.  Regular 
scheduled  service  began  in  October 

1936,  with  the  M-130  usually  carrying 
its  sleeping  capacity  of  18  passengers 
through  to  Hong  Kong. 

China  Clipper  became  the  name  for 
all  the  Pan  Am  flying  boats  as  a result 
of  the  eponymous  1936  Him,  with 
Humphrey  Bogart  playing  the  leading 
role.  The  moniker  lives  on,  but  Time 
Warner  has  not  seen  Ht  to  re-release 
the  movie. 

The  following  year  an  S-42  sur- 
veyed the  central  Atlantic  route  to 
Europe  via  the  Azores  and  Lisbon  to 
Marseilles  and  Southampton.  With 
the  route  set.  Pan  Am  ordered  the 
massive  B-314  and  began  trans- 
Atlantic  service  in  1939.  Bill  Boeing’s 
first  aircraft,  built  in  1916,  was  a two- 
seat  floatplane,  but  the  B-314  was  a 
flying  palace.  Its  speed  and  range  were 
only  slightly  better  than  the  M-  130's, 
but  its  daytime  capacity  was  half 
again  as  many,  74,  and  its  sleeper 
capacity  was  close  to  the  Martin’s 
seating  capacity.  The  B-314S  four 
Wright  Double  Cyclone  engines  were 
rated  at  1,600  hp  each,  compared  to 
the  M- 1 30’s  Pratt  & Whitney  Twin 
Wasps  rated  at  830  hp  and  later 
upgraded  to  950  hp. 

Of  the  dozen  B-314S  built,  three 
were  sold  to  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation,  the  predecessor  of  British 
Airways,  and  Pan  Am  split  the  others 
about  evenly  between  trans-Pacific 
and  trans-Atlantic  service.  The  brief 
pre-war  years  of  the  B-314  are 
remembered  as  the  golden  age  of  the 
Clippers,  but  the  world  was  mired  in 
depression  and  on  the  brink  of  war.  In 
an  eerie  and  tragic  foreshadowing  of 
Pan  Am’s  demise,  two  accidents  shook 
the  airline  in  1938:  an  S-42  exploded 


in  midair  after  leaving  Samoa,  killing 
all  aboard  including  Edwin  Musick, 
the  senior  pilot  who  had  pioneered 
many  of  the  Clipper  routes;  and  an 
M-130  crashed  between  Guam  and 
Manila,  again  killing  all  aboard. 

War,  depression,  and  safety  concerns 
about  the  older  Clippers  put  Pan  Am 
in  straightened  circumstances,  but  just 
as  peacetime  airmail  contracts  had 


helped  launch  Pan  Am,  wartime  airlift 
contracts  saw  Pan  Am  and  most  of  the 
Clippers  through  the  war.  Those  that 
survived  resumed  service,  but  by 
1945  advances  in  engines,  airframes, 
and  pressurization  had  made  the 
Clippers  obsolete.  More  importantly, 
large  concrete  runways  had  been  built 
all  over  the  world.  Pan  Am  sold  its 
seven  surviving  B-314S  to  World  Air- 


continued  on  page  3 6 


PAN  AM:  AN  AIRLINE  OF  FIRSTS 


1927  First  American  airline  with  international  air  service  from  Key  West, 
Florida  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

1928  First  American  airline  company  to  utilize  radio  in  the  air  transport 
field.  First  airline  to  order  aircraft  built  to  its  own  specifications. 

1929  Introduced  flight  stewards  and  served  meals  to  passengers.  First  U.S. 
airline  to  develop  a complete  aviation  weather  service.  First  airline 
to  fly  to  the  Caribbean. 

1938  Began  training  pilots  in  “blind"  instrument  flying  for  increased  air 
safety.  First  airline  to  fly  to  South  America. 

1931  First  survey  flight  across  Alaska  to  Asia,  flown  by  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  First  airline  to  develop  and  install 
directional  finders. 

1932  Placed  into  service  the  first  American  four-engine  transports. 

First  airline  to  install  galley  kitchens  on  board  its  aircraft. 

1934  First  U.S.  airline  to  fly  to  Siberia. 

1935  First  airline  to  fly  to  the  Pacific.  First  airline  to  install  facilities  for 
heating  food. 

1936  Began  regular  passenger  service  across  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco 
to  Manila.  Began  cargo  service  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1937  Conducted  the  first  survey  flight  between  San  Francisco  and  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  First  U.S.  airline  to  fly  to  Bermuda. 

1948  Inaugurated  regular  fortnightly  mail  service,  and  later  passenger 

service,  between  the  U.S.  and  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  First  airline 
to  assign  a flight  meteorologist  to  aircraft  crews.  First  direct  service 
between  the  continental  U.S.  and  Alaska. 

1941  First  airline  to  begin  regularly  scheduled  service  to  Africa. 

1941  On  December  7,  the  Anzac  Clipper  en-route  from  Noumea  to 

Auckland  on  receipt  of  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  flew  around  the  world 
to  New  York  and  later  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  the  first  round-the- 
world  flight  by  a commercial  aircraft.  Pan  Am  began  operating  military 
transports  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marines, 
first  airline  to  offer  international  service  with  all-cargo  aircraft. 

First  airline  to  show  full-length  movies. 

1946  First  airline  to  fly  the  great  circle  route  to  Tokyo. 

1947  Began  the  first  scheduled  round-the-world  flights.  First  airline 

to  build  and  operate  hotels  in  foreign  countries  to  ensure  quality 
accommodations  for  air  travelers. 
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By  Vivian  Lewis 


Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  known, 
among  his  many  accomplishments,  as 
a forceful  orator  and  commanding 
leader.  These  qualities  he  came  by 
honestly:  his  American  maternal 
grandfather,  Leonard  Walter  Jerome, 
was  a successful  New  York  business- 
man and  real  estate  developer  who  suc- 
ceeded thanks  to  exceptional  boldness 
and  leadership. 

Churchill  began  his  autobiography 
with  a description  of  his  ambiguous 
national  and  class  identity:  “I  was  born, 
at  the  earliest  of  ages,  in  a palace,  on 
November  30,  1874,  in  the  county  of 
Oxfordshire,  England...  Although  I 
was  only  a few  moments  old,  squint- 
ing at  them,  my  senses  seemed  to  tell 
me  that  my  birth  was  an  enigma  of 
contradictions;  having  been  born  in 
England  on  Saint  Andrew’s  Day,  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland,  to  a mother, 
I believe,  of  foreign  extraction.  A 
woman  [Jennette,  called  Jenny]  who 
had  chosen  to  forsake  all  others  to 
wed  my  English  father,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough. And,  in  addition  to  all  that,  I 
was  a commoner.  Would  I be  growing 
up  in  a foreign  country?” 

Leonard  Walter  Jerome,  a New 
York  financier  and  real  estate  developer 
after  whom  two  Jerome  Avenues  — the 
small  one  in  Brooklyn  and  the  large 


one  in  the  Bronx — were  named  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  city  where  he 
made  his  fortune,  particularly  the  outer 
boroughs.  In  1866,  he  was  a founder  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  which  first  met  in  his 
office.  Lie  established  the  first  race 
course  in  New  York  City  at  Jerome 
Park,  also  in  the  Bronx,  the  original 
home  of  the  Belmont  Stakes,  named 
after  his  friend  August  Belmont.  He 
founded  the  Jerome  Park  neighbor- 
hood, which  still  exists  northeast  of 
Fordham  University.  He  also  founded 
the  Sheepshead  Bay  Racetrack  near 
Coney  Island.  Neither  track  still  exists. 
He  guaranteed  the  losses  of  the  Jerome 
Park  up  to  $25,000  per  year,  but  New 
Yorkers  were  so  keen  to  gamble  that  he 
never  had  to  pay. 

Around  1850,  Jerome  owned  huge 
tracts  of  the  Bronx,  which  only  became 
part  of  New  York  City  in  1898.  Much 
of  what  is  now  Bedford  Park  was  part  of 
his  vast  estate.  Jerome  began  selling  land 
then.  It  then  took  20  years  until  a group 
of  developers  subdivided  the  property 
and  began  to  build  houses.  To  mark  that 
it  was  a suburban  retreat,  it  was  named 
after  a London  suburb,  and  filled  with 
Queen  Anne  architecture.  The  major 
Bronx  thoroughfare,  Jerome  Avenue, 
was  named  after  Leonard  Jerome. 

In  1866,  the  American  Jockey  Club 
developed  a racetrack  called  Jerome 


Park,  in  the  Bathgate  Estate,  where 
Lehman  College  is  today.  Jerome,  then 
head  of  the  Jockey  Club,  was  copying 
the  successful  racecourse  in  upstate 
Saratoga  Springs.  Jerome  Park  was  the 
first  formal,  commercial  racetrack  in 
the  City,  and  was  torn  down  in  1997. 

Later,  Jerome  became  friends  with 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  a descendant 
of  the  Commodore,  and  Pierre  Loril- 
lard  Jr.,  of  the  tobacco  family.  They 
organized  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Race- 
track, host  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey 
Club.  In  1879,  when  little  Winston 
was  five  years  old,  Jerome  sold  his 
Brooklyn  home,  built  on  112  acres  of 
mostly  woodland,  heavy  with  cedars. 
Purchasers  were  a group  whose  names 
included  Voorhies,  Emmons  and  Still- 
well, now  three  major  avenues  in 
Southern  Brooklyn. 

Beyond  the  racetracks,  which  were 
financially  successful,  Jerome  was  also 
involved  with  Lorillard  in  improving 
horse  breeds,  and  shipping  horses  to 
race  around  the  world,  which  was  then 
unheard-of.  Off  Jerome  Avenue  in  the 
Bronx,  Jerome  built  a stable  with  car- 
peted floors  and  fine  equipment.  Over 
it  was  a brilliantly  decorated  private 
theater  and  ballroom,  with  two  foun- 
tains, which  were  used  during  his 
splendid  parties,  one  with  cologne  and 
the  other  champagne. 
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Opening  race  at  Jerome  Piirk. 


Jerome  was  also  a parron  of  rhe 
arts,  and  helped  young  artists,  singers, 
and  musicians,  among  them  Jenny 
Lind  and  Adelina  Pratti.  The  payback 
may  have  been  more  than  merely  per- 
forming for  his  friends.  On  the  water 
he  once  won  Si 00,000  in  a yacht  race 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  he  and 
James  Gordon  Bennett  sailed.  He  also 
drove  a splendid  coach-and-four,  often 
with  beautiful  ladies  inside. 

Fanny  Ronalds,  a beauty  with 
whom  Leonard  was  involved  in  1867, 
sighed  that  she  could  not  afford  a fancy 
dress  ball,  according  to  a privately 
printed  New  York  memoir  quoted  in 
Anita  Leslie’s  book  about  her  aunt. 
“Leonard  Jerome  suggested  that  she 
deposit  a few  hundred  dollars  with  his 
firm.  A week  later  the  investment  was 
returned  to  her  multiplied  into  thou- 
sands," and  Mrs.  Ronalds’  ball  became 
the  talk  of  the  town.  Twenty  years  later, 
Leonard  Jerome  and  August  Belmont 
were  lunching  together  at  Jerome  Park. 
“Do  you  remember  Fanny’s  celebrated 
ball?”  asked  Jerome.  “Indeed  1 ought 
to,"  replied  Belmont.  “I  paid  for  it.” 
“Why,  how  very  strange,”  said  Jerome. 
“So  did  I!” 

Along  with  the  rest  of  New  York 
society,  his  family  summered  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  But  he  was  not  rich 
enough  to  own  a Newport  “cottage.” 


Jerome,  however,  was  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  Jenny — with  her  elder  sister 
Clara,  her  mother  Clarissa,  and  her 
younger  sister,  Leonie — to  live  apart 
from  him  in  Europe.  This  was  an 
arrangement  to  launch  the  girls  on  soci- 
ety in  a less  strait-laced  place  than  Edith 
Wharton’s  New  York,  and  to  give 
Jerome  freedom  to  pursue  his  taste  for 
music  and  divas  without  his  tone-deaf 
and  disapproving  wife  being  present.  At 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  Leonard 
Jerome’s  great-great-grandfather  Timo- 
thy had  been  born,  Jenny  would  meet 
and  eventually  marry  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  Jenny  was  a raven-haired 
beauty  with  a classic  profile. 

According  to  the  love-struck  Ran- 
dolph’s letter  to  his  disapproving 
father,  “Mr.  Jerome  is  a gentleman 
who  is  obliged  to  live  in  New  York  to 
look  after  his  business.  I do  not  know 
what  it  is.  He  is  reputed  to  be  very  well 
off,  and  his  daughters,  I believe,  have 
very  good  fortunes,  but  1 do  not  know 
anything  for  certain.  Mrs.  Jerome  has 
lived  in  Paris  for  several  years  and  has 
educated  her  daughters  there.  They  do 
go  out  in  Society  there  and  are  very 
well  known.  I have  told  you  all  that  1 
know  about  them  at  present.” 

His  other  two  daughters  also  married 
into  rhe  British  gentry  and  aristocracy. 
Clara  married  Moreton  Frewen  — 


nicknamed  Mortal  Ruin  because  of  his 
unfortunate  speculations  — and  Leonie 
married  Sir  John  Leslie,  an  Irish  peer. 
Leonie’s  son,  Desmond  Leslie,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Flying  Saucer  theory 
(the  theory  that  creatures  from  outer 
space  come  to  earth  and  abduct  peo- 
ple) and  his  daughter  the  actress  and 
writer  Anita  Leslie. 

While  his  Churchill  offspring,  start- 
ing with  Winston  Churchill  himself, 
liked  to  exaggerate  his  accomplish- 
ments, Leonard  Jerome  was  a typical 
late  19th  century  self-made  financier, 
born  m Onondaga  County,  New  York 
in  1 8 17;  at  the  time  of  his  birth  it  was 
called  Pompey.  His  wife  came  from 
Palmyra,  east  of  Rochester,  which  was 
where  Joseph  Smith  founded  the  Mor- 
mon sect;  but  they  don’t  seem  to  have 
had  much  effect  on  rhe  Jeromes  who 
were  married  in  the  town.  He  was 
briefly  consul  to  Trieste,  which  was  then 
the  principal  seaport  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  And  while  he 
attended  Princeton,  he  did  not  gradu- 
ate. Instead,  he  received  his  A.B.  from 
Union  College  in  Schenectady,  New 
York  in  1839.  He  later  studied  law  with 
an  uncle,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

During  the  course  of  his  life  he  was 
active  in  politics  and  journalism,  hav- 
ing co-founded  the  Native  American , 
a Rochester  newspaper,  which  failed 
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ney.  All  were  fond  of  the  turf.  The  firm 
was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by 
Leonard  at  cost  of  his  entire  fortune, 
and  he  was  only  able  to  resume  oper- 
ations on  Wall  Street  in  1858. 

After  the  Brooklyn  phase,  in  i860 
Jerome  built  a red  brick  mansion  with 
white  marble  trim  on  Madison  Square 
in  Manhattan.  According  to  Lloyd 
Morris  in  Incredible  New  York, 
Jerome  “dazzled  society  with  the  glit- 
ter and  novelty  of  his  carriages,  the 
costliness  of  his  blooded  horse.  He 
excited  its  dubious  admiration  by  his 
extravagance  and  assurance.  Both  were 
obvious  in  all  his  activities;  his  fantastic 
speculation,  his  scandalous  love  affairs, 
his  incredible  parties...  He  made,  lost 
and  again  made  fortunes,  he  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  more  than  $10 
million.”  Jerome  was  a strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Union  side  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  contributed  $35,000  for 
the  cost  of  buying  the  old  whaling  ship 
Meteor  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  was  used 
as  a blockship  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

When  his  wife  Clarissa  departed  for 
Paris,  Jerome  gave  her  $1  million, 
which  was  a huge  amount  in  those 
days.  At  a legendary  Delmonico’s  din- 
ner he  arranged,  each  woman  found  a 
gold  bracelet  hidden  in  her  napkin. 

Jerome  died  on  March  3,  1891  in 
Brighton,  England  and  was  buried  in 
Brooklyn.  Clarissa  Hall  Jerome  died  on 
April  2,  1895  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng- 
land, and  also  was  buried  in  Brooklyn. 

Jerome  was  never  the  founder  or 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
although  that  is  one  of  the  things  the 
Churchills  now  claim.  He  was  a part 
owner  of  the  Times  when  Henry  J. 
Raymond  was  the  editor.  However,  he 
was  partly  of  Mayflower  stock,  and 
both  he  and  Clarissa  were  descended 
from  American  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
other  parts  of  the  Churchill  legend. 
Clarissa  seems  to  have  had  a touch  of 
Indian  blood:  she  claimed  to  be  a 
quarter  Iroquois,  but  like  her  husband 


Lady  Jenny  Churchill 


after  a few  years.  He  became  consul  to 
Trieste  under  the  Fillmore  Administra- 
tion from  1851  to  1853,  resigning 
when  Franklin  Pierce  became  presi- 
dent. Returning  to  the  U.S.,  he  settled 


in  New  York  City  and  bought  a seat 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  His 
brokerage  was  a partnership  with  his 
brother  Addison  Jerome  and  William 
R.  Travers,  a relative  and  fellow  attor- 
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was  mainly  of  English  ancestry.  Winston 
S.  Churchill,  grandson  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  inherited  a family  portrait  of 
Clarissa’s  mother,  which  seems  to 
prove  the  Indian  blood.  Five  ancestors 
of  Leonard  and  Clarissa  fought  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

Jeanette  was  born  in  1850,  but  lied 
late  in  her  life  as  she  married  a series 
of  husbands  the  age  of  her  son  Win- 
ston, and  said  she  was  born  in  1854. 
Her  birthplace  was  Brooklyn.  She 
took  her  desire  to  hide  her  age  so  far 
that  she  even  fought  against  giving  it 
out  for  a ration  card  in  World  War  I. 

She  met  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  7th  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  a shipboard  ball  held 
by  Prince  Albert  Edward  for  the  future 
Czar  Alexander  III,  whose  sister  had 
just  become  engaged  to  Bertie’s 
brother.  While  apparently  Lord  Ran- 
dolph was  no  dancer,  they  met  at  that 
ball,  fell  in  love,  and  became  engaged 
three  days  later.  Then  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  families  began,  and 
they  were  not  very  friendly. 

Leonard  Jerome  was  a bit  short  of 
cash  at  the  time.  In  1873,  Wall  Street 
had  suffered  a crash.  He  suffered  huge 
losses  and  had  to  shut  down  his  town 
house  and  delay  his  trip  to  Europe  to 
his  family.  Clarissa’s  million  was  not 
touched,  so  she  and  the  girls  could 
display  their  beauty  and  finery  in 
Europe.  Furthermore,  he  was  unwilling 
to  contribute  much  of  it  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  Churchill  family.  He  was 
not  as  willing  as  the  Vanderbilts  later 
be  came  to  help  rebuild  the  fortune  of  the 
Marlboroughs.  (Jenny’s  eldest  surviving 
nephew,  the  9th  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
married  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  another 
U.S.  heiress,  25  years  later,  against  her 
will.  She  was  pressured  into  the  mar- 
riage by  her  ambitious  title-hungry 
mother.)  In  Britain,  it  was  only  in  1882 
that  married  women  received  property 
rights.  Before  that,  all  their  property 
passed  upon  marriage  to  their  husbands. 


Leonard  Jerome  was  able  to  use 
this  British  backwardness  (compared 
to  the  U.S.)  to  ultimately  make  a lower 
settlement  than  expected  by  the  Marl- 
boroughs.  Their  negotiating  team  was 
led  by  the  then  7th  Duke,  Randolph’s 
father,  who  initially  opposed  the 
whole  idea,  or  at  least  put  out  that  he 
did.  Plenty  of  quite  unseemly  haggling 
seems  to  have  taken  place  over  the 
marriage  settlement  during  the  spring 
of  1874.  Eventually,  a compromise 
was  reached.  Jerome  settled  a sum  of 
£50,000  (about  $4  million  in  current 
terms).  Half  was  settled  on  Randolph 
and  half  on  Jenny.  The  Duke  settled 
another  £1,100  a year  for  life  on  Ran- 
dolph. This  gave  the  couple  something 
like  a current  income  of  $250,000  per 
year.  The  result  was  that  none  of  the 
Randolph  Churchill  family  ever  had 
enough  money. 

Finally  the  happy  moment  arrived 
and  the  young  couple  had  an  April 
wedding,  getting  married  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris  in  1874  without  her 
husband’s  parents  making  an  appear- 
ance; the  Jeromes  were  of  course  there 
in  full  fig  and  were  the  legal  witnesses 
to  the  Anglican  ceremony. 

Jenny’s  premature  baby  was  named 
Winston  Leonard  Spencer  Churchill, 
with  a rip  to  grandpa  in  the  naming. 

The  following  year  the  young  couple 
fell  into  social  isolation  because  of  a 
move  by  Randolph  to  help  his  brother, 
Lord  Blandford,  who  was  having  an 
affaire  with  one  Lady  Aylesford,  whose 
husband  was  in  India  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Unwisely,  Randolph  sought  to 
blackmail  the  crown  prince  with  letters 
he  had  written  to  the  lady,  and  as  a 
result,  the  young  couple  and  baby  Win- 
ston were  exiled  to  Ireland. 

There  is  trouble  with  the  parentage 
and  timing  of  Winston  Churchill’s  birth, 
but  of  Jenny  we  are  sure.  Winston  was 
born  2 1/2  months  prematurely,  they 
said,  while  his  parents  were  visiting  the 
family  pile  (occupied  by  the  7th  Duke 


and  his  lady,  Randolph’s  parents,  and 
his  brood  of  as-yet-unmarried  sisters), 
Blenheim  Palace.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  born  over  two  months  later  at 
Charles  Street,  in  fashionable  Mayfair 
in  London.  Because  the  house  was  not 
ready,  his  parents  took  refuge  with  their 
father/in-laws  at  Blenheim  Palace. 
Churchill  was  born  prematurely  mainly 
by  accident,  blamed  on  Jenny’s  rash 
American  ways. 

Lord  Randolph  wrote  to  his 
mother-in-law  in  Paris,  “a  rather 
imprudent  and  rough  drive  in  a pony 
carriage  brought  on  the  pains  on  Sat- 
urday night.  We  tried  to  stop  them,  but 
it  was  no  use.”  The  London  obstetri- 
cian and  his  locally  designated  stand-in 
could  not  make  it  to  the  birth,  and 
Churchill  was  delivered  24  hours  later 
with  the  help  of  a country  doctor.  Both 
survived  the  ordeal.  Winston  was  big 
and  fat,  his  father,  Lord  Randolph, 
noted  (if  indeed  he  was  the  father). 
Premature  babies  usually  are  not. 

Churchill  was  immensely  proud  of 
his  American  heritage.  As  his  grandson, 
Winston  S.  Churchill  wrote  in  his  inac- 
curate but  readable  biography,  “In  his 
first  address  to  a joint  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  on  December 
26,  1941,  he  teased  the  assembled  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  with  the  mis- 
chievous suggestion,  “If  my  father  had 
been  American  and  my  mother  British, 
instead  of  the  other  way  ‘round,  I 
might  have  got  here  on  my  own!"  03 


Vivian  Lewis  is  the  editor  of  Global 
Investing,  a newsletter.  She  studied  his- 
tory at  Harvard , the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley),  and  the  University  of 
London.  A sample  of  Global  Investing 
can  be  downloaded  from  glohal-invest- 
ing.com  or  ordered  from  800-388-4237. 


Credit  unions  were  founded  with 
the  intent  that  they  be  volunteer-based 
institutions,  run  by  a member-elected 
board  of  directors,  and  democratically 
governed  with  each  member  having 
one  vote.  The  first  known  organization 
of  this  type  dates  back  to  the  mid- 
1800s,  when  Herman  Schulze-Dehtzsch 
and  Friedrich  Raiffeisen  founded 
financial  cooperatives  in  Germany, 
which  they  based  on  an  existing 
cooperative  concept. 

The  crop  failure  and  famine  of  1846 
led  Schulze-Delitzsch  to  organize  a 
cooperatively  owned  mill  and  bakery 
that  sold  bread  to  its  members  at  sub- 
stantial savings.  He  then  developed 
this  cooperative  notion  to  address  the 
needs  of  credit.  In  1850,  he  organized 
the  first  cooperative  credit  society, 
known  as  the  “People’s  Bank.” 


Raiffeisen  took  this  concept  a step 
further  by  forming  the  Heddesorf 
Credit  Union  in  1864  to  help  German 
farmers  purchase  livestock,  equipment, 
seeds,  and  other  farming  supplies. 
From  there,  the  concept  of  cooperative 
credit  began  to  gain  recognition. 

An  1881  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  depicted  credit  unions  as 
providers  of  “moral  and  material 
welfare”  and  self-help.  “They  are  not 
charitable  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  main  object  is  to  render 
laborers  and  tradesmen  independent; 
to  give  them  such  a consciousness  of 
their  own  dignity  as  men  as  shall 
make  them  scorn  charity.” 

In  1900,  the  credit  union  concept 
made  inroads  to  North  America  when 
it  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Levis,  Que- 
bec, where  Alphonse  Desjardins  orga- 


nized La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Levis. 
Just  as  Raifferson  spearheaded  the  idea 
to  satisfy  a need,  Desjardins,  a court 
reporter,  became  aware  of  the  outra- 
geous interest  being  charged  by  loan 
sharks.  He  organized  the  credit  union 
to  provide  relief  to  the  working  class. 

Desjardins’s  efforts  soon  reached 
the  United  States  when,  in  1909,  he 
helped  a group  of  Franco- American 
Catholics  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire organize  St.  Mary’s  Cooperative 
Credit  Association.  This  was  the 
country’s  first  credit  union. 

Spurred  by  the  attention  of  Edward 
Filene,  a merchant  and  philanthropist, 
and  Pierre  Jay,  the  Massachusetts 
Banking  Commissioner,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Act  became  law 
on  April  15,  1909.  This  law  has  served 
as  a basis  for  subsequent  state  credit 
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union  laws  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act. 

With  the  upswing  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy in  the  early  1920s,  the  credit 
union  movement  became  increasingly 
popular.  People  had  more  money  to 
save  and  were  able  to  afford  products 
such  as  automobiles  and  washing 
machines.  However,  they  needed  a 
source  of  inexpensive  credit.  Because 
commercial  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions were  not  generally  interested  in 
providing  consumer  credit,  credit 
unions  began  to  grow. 

Credit  unions  gained  momentum  in 
the  1 9 20s,  when  Roy  Bergengren,  a 
poverty  lawyer,  was  hired  by  Filene  to 
manage  the  Massachusetts  Credit 
Union  Association  to  promote  the 
development  of  credit  unions  in  that 
state.  Within  a year,  Massachusetts 
chartered  19  new  credit  unions. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Filene 
organized  and  Bergengren  managed 


a national  association  to  promote 
credit  unions  throughout  the  coun- 
try: the  Credit  Union  National 
Extension  Bureau.  By  1925,  26 
states  had  passed  credit  union  legis- 
lation, and  by  1930  that  number 
grew  to  52  states  with  a total  of 
1 , 1 00  credit  unions. 

In  1934,  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt signed  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  into  law,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  in  all  states.  The  purpose  of 
the  federal  law  was  “to  make  more 
available  to  people  of  small  means 
credit  for  provident  purposes  through 
a national  system  of  cooperative 
credit.”  The  intent  at  that  time  was 
not  very  different  from  its  earliest 
origins  in  Germany. 

The  next  debate  was  over  what 
entity  would  exhibit  regulatory  con- 
trol over  federal  credit  unions.  In  the 
Congressional  debate  over  the  Fed- 


eral Credit  Union  Act,  neither  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  nor  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  wanted  to 
take  on  this  responsibility.  Eventually 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
agreed  to  oversee  the  credit  unions, 
but  regulatory  authority  shifted  sev- 
eral times  over  the  years  to  include 
bureaus  within  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation;  the  Federal 
Security  Agency;  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Credit  unions  grew  steadily  during 
World  War  II  and  by  i960  more 
than  six  million  people  were  mem- 
bers at  more  than  10,000  federal 
credit  unions.  In  1970,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  was 
created  to  charter  and  supervise  fed- 
eral credit  unions,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
(NCUSIF)  was  organized  to  insure 
credit  union  deposits.  In  the  inde- 
pendent credit  union  spirit,  the 
NCUSIF  was  created  without  tax 
dollars  and  capitalized  solely  by 
member  institutions. 

The  r 970s  brought  major  changes 
m the  products  offered  by  financial 
institutions  and  in  1977,  legislation 
brought  expanded  services  to  credit 
union  members,  including  share  cer- 
tificates and  mortgage  lending.  In 
1979,  a three-member  board  replaced 
the  NCUA  administrator  and  Con- 
gress created  the  Central  Liquidity 
Facility,  which  would  be  the  credit 
union  lender  of  last  resort.  In  the 
1 970s,  the  number  of  credit  union 
members  more  than  doubled,  and 
assets  in  credit  unions  tripled  to 
more  than  $65  billion. 

Deregulation,  increased  flexibility 
in  merger  and  field  of  membership 
criteria,  and  expanded  member  ser- 
vices characterized  the  1980s.  High 
interest  rates  and  unemployment  in 
the  early  ’8os  brought  supervisory 
changes  and  insurance  losses.  With 
the  Share  Insurance  Fund  near  bank- 
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ruptcy,  the  credit  union  community 
called  on  Congress  to  approve  a plan 
to  recapitalize  the  fund. 

“One  significant  factor  behind 
the  growth  of  credit  unions  was  the 
ability  to  offer  share  draft  [checking] 
accounts,”  said  Eric  Acre,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Educational  Employees  Credit 
Union,  which  was  founded  in  the 
post-war  years  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
“Before  credit  unions  could  offer  this 
service  we  were  limited  in  our  growth 
potential.  Today,  the  checking  account 
relationship  is  important  because  it 
increases  the  probability  of  winning 
other  account  relationships.” 

Today,  credit  unions  are  sound 
financial  institutions  and  are  still 
growing.  They  continue  to  provide  the 
same  service  with  the  same  purpose  as 
they  did  more  than  a century  ago. 

Eric  Davis,  a forensic  electrical 
expert  and  professor  emeritus  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  is  a past  volunteer 
director  of  the  Long  Beach  Schools 
Financial  Credit  Union.  He  has  also 
been  vice  chairman,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  board.  Davis’s  credit 
union  was  formed  in  the  mid  1930s  to 
serve  schoolteachers  in  the  Long 


Beach,  California  school  district,  and 
it  ultimately  expanded  to  handle  local 
college  and  university  professors  and 
staff  employees.  At  present,  the  credit 
union  has  more  than  90,000  members 
and  continues  to  grow  monthly.  Their 
assets  now  top  some  $667  million. 

According  to  Davis,  much  of  his 
credit  union’s  growth  has  come  from 
mergers  that  were  encouraged  by  the 
credit  union  administration.  Some  of 
these  were  credit  unions  that  were 
orphaned  when  their  employers  left  the 
area.  “Our  latest  merger  is  the  survivor 
of  a large  automotive  corporation’s  avi- 
ation arm  that  has  completely  shut 
down,”  he  said.  “One  of  our  mergers 
was  an  inner  city  credit  union  run  by 
one  volunteer  who  was  also  a member 
of  our  board.  That  credit  union  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  liquidated,  so  we 
stepped  in  and  picked  them  up,  much 
to  our  members’  benefit.” 

Like  most  leadership  positions 
within  a credit  union,  Davis  was 
recruited  to  his  post  as  director  based 
on  his  experience.  “I  am  an  electrical 
engineer,”  he  said.  “Our  credit  union 
was  just  getting  its  first  main  frame 
[computer]  and  a question  came  up 


that  1 was  ultimately  responsible  for 
handling.  Shortly  after  that  I was 
encouraged  to  run  for  the  board.” 

According  to  Davis,  in  addition  to 
serving  on  the  board,  volunteers  are 
also  involved  on  its  supervisory  com- 
mittee. “This  committee  is  charged 
with  working  with  the  internal  audi- 
tor and  handling  any  problems.”  He 
points  out  that  this  auditing  is  unique 
in  that  there  is  no  compensation  and 
no  axe  to  grind.  “If  Enron  and  that 
bunch  had  such  committees  the  finan- 
cial picture  in  the  U.S.  might  not  have 
gotten  so  bad.” 

“Not  for  Profit  — Not  for  Charity 
— But  for  Service,”  said  David  Serlo, 
President  of  PSCU  Financial  Services, 
a company  that  provides  payment  sys- 
tems for  modern-day  credit  unions. 
“This  motto  is  still  true  today  for 
America’s  10,000  credit  unions,  who 
remain  as  non-profit,  member-owned 
cooperatives.”  Bn 

James  Romeo  is  a freelance  writer 
based  in  Chesapeake,  Virginia  arid 
author  of  Net  Know-How.  Surviving 
the  Bloodbath.  Straight  Talk  From  25 
Internet  Entrepreneurs. 


cle  written  shortly  before  she  purchased 
her  seat  on  the  Exchange.  The  article 
also  noted:  “The  Big  Board  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  bastions  of  masculinity 
in  the  securities  business.  The  American 
Stock  Exchange  admitted  two  women 
to  membership  last  year,  and  the  Mon- 
treal Stock  Exchange  dropped  its  men- 
only  requirement  in  May...” 

4.  Siebert  has  also  worked  hard  to  educate 
women  about  finances. 

5.  Her  panicky  declaration  of  a bear  mar- 
ket in  1996  led  many  to  wonder  if  her 
1987  call  was  due  to  skilled  analysis  or 
just  plain  old  luck. 

6.  SmartMoney's  Pundit  Watch  calls  her 
Abby  “Bullish”  Cohen,  www.smart- 
money.com 


Women  on  Wall  Street:  An  Historical  Perspective 

continued  from  page  11 


“Big  Board  Soon  May  Seat  Its  First 
Woman  Member,”  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  December  11,  1967,  p.  13. 

Fridson,  Martin  S.,  It  Was  a Very  Good 
Year:  Extraordinary  Moments  on  Stock 
Market  History,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  1998. 

Gabriel,  Mary,  Notorious  Victoria:  The 
Life  of  Victoria  Woodhull,  Uncensored. 
Algonquin  Books  of  Chapel  Hill,  1998. 

Herera,  Sue,  Women  of  the  Street:  Mak- 
ing it  in  Wall  Street  in  the  World’s 
Toughest  Business,  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  1997. 

“Market  Place:  Woman  Broker  Lands  a 
Big  Deal,”  The  New  York  Times, 
November  19,  1969,  p.78 

Siebert,  Muriel  with  Aimee  Lee  Ball,  Chang- 
ing the  Rules:  Adventures  of  a Wall  Street 
Maverick,  The  Free  Press,  2002. 


Victoria  Woodhull,  the  Spirit  to  Run  the 
White  House,  <http://www.victoria- 
woodhull.com.> 

Wachtel,  Howard  M.,  Street  of  Dreams — 
Boulevard  of  Broken  Hearts:  Wall 
Street's  First  Century,  Pluto  Press,  2003. 

Notes 

1.  For  a concise  overview  of  the  careers  of 
Green  and  Woodhull,  see  Wachtel  pp. 
i5°-i57- 

2.  For  instance,  Siebert  recalls:  “It  was 
assumed  that  female  brokers  got  their 
business  from  sleeping  around.” 
Siebert  describes  hearing  such  a rumor 
about  herself  on  page  43  of  Changing 
the  Rules. 

3.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  described 
Siebert  as  a “petite  blonde”  in  an  arti- 
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The  City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting  Company  Limited 


By  David  Baeckelandt 


When  one  associates  "Chicago"  and 
"beer"  together  the  logical  conclusion 
is  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  Al 
Capone's  bootlegging  operations  in  the 
1920s.  But  long  before  Capone  cor- 
nered the  illicit  Chicago  market  for 
beer  and  booze , the  British  attempted 
to  do  it  legitimately.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  British  attempt  to  corner  the  beer 
brewing  market  in  1890's  Chicago. 


In  early  1X94  and  after  only  five 
months'  residence  in  the  city,  William 
T.  Stead,  crusading  Hnglish  author  of  If 
Christ  Came  to  Chicago,  described 
Chicago  as  a place  built  “upon  bribery, 
intimidation,  bulldozing  of  every  kind, 
knifing,  shooting  and  the  whole  thing 
swimming  in  whiskey.”  He  may  have 
been  mistaken  — but  only  about  the 
whiskey.  For  by  1890  Chicago  had  a 
per  capita  consumption  (including  chil- 
dren) of  49  gallons  of  beer  per  year.  In 
1995.  bv  comparison,  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  about  2.4  gallons. 

The  public  drunkenness  in  Chicago 
was  an  integral  part  of  Chicago  life  in 
the  last  part  of  the  19th  century.  Brew- 
ery workers,  newly-organized  into  Beer 
Brewers'  and  Maltsters’  Union  No.  1 in 
1886  went  so  far  as  negotiating  a for- 
malization of  an  old  German  tradition 
(“sternewirth")  of  drinking  on  the  job. 
However,  after  1886  collective  bargain- 


ing agreements  limited  workers  to 
“only”  three  quart-sized  glasses  of  beer 
for  each  of  the  five  breaks  of  their  10- 
hour  workday — beginning  at  6 A.M.! 

In  the  context  of  the  times  perhaps 
this  is  not  surprising.  After  all, 
Chicago  Mayor  Carter  Harrison  said 
that  the  composition  of  the  68  aider- 
men  who  ran  the  city  in  the  1890s  was 
a mixture  of  “saloon  keepers,  propri- 
etors of  gambling  houses  and  under- 
takers.” Besides  serving  as  aldermen, 
brewers  secured  positions  in  Chicago’s 
and  Illinois’  elective  offices  as  city 
treasurer,  state  legislators,  chief  of 
police  and  even  the  first  mayor  of 
Chicago  (William  Ogden). 

I he  first  purveyors  in  Chicago  of 
ale,  and  later  lager  beers,  were  predom- 
inantly German.  In  1833,  the  year 
Chicago  incorporated  as  a city,  German 
immigrants  William  Haas  & Konrad 
Sulzer  arrived  with  stocks  of  ale  and 
equipment  to  start  a brewery,  and 
quickly  established  themselves  as  the 
brewers  for  the  new  frontier  town.  New 
waves  of  immigrants  — in  particular 
William  kill,  an  English  immigrant — 
expanded  upon  Haas  & Sulzer’s  enter- 
prise. Later,  Lill  was  joined  by  Alsatian 
Michael  Diversey  and  their  Lill  & 
Diversey  Brewery  (also  known  as  City 
Brewery  Company)  was  the  largest 
brewery  before  the  Great  Chicago  Fire 
of  October  1871. 


Nineteen  breweries  were  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire.  More  than  a dozen 
failed  and  others  never  recovered  their 
earlier  prominence.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  end  of  the  1 880s  Chicago  was  third 
in  the  nation  in  beer  brewing  volume, 
behind  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

British  Capital 
and  Chicago  Beer 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  a 
unique  confluence  of  factors  were 
enticing  British  capital  to  America. 
From  the  1860s,  British  investors  had 
enjoyed  a preferential  rax  regimen  for 
investing  overseas.  Another  attraction 
was  the  explosive  growth  of  industry 
and  transportation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  which  generated  great 
wealth  for  select  but  visible  investors. 
The  historic  ties  between  the  former 
American  colonies  and  their  linguistic 
homeland  also  contributed  to  English 
investors'  interest  in  investing  in  Amer- 
ican enterprises.  Lastly,  surplus  capital 
in  Victorian  Britain,  at  the  apogee  of 
its  global  power  and  prestige,  sought 
higher  returns  than  could  be  easily 
generated  in  domestic  ventures. 

For  English  investors,  Chicago  epit- 
omized the  New  World's  investment 
opportunities.  In  particular,  the  beer 
marker  appeared  ripe  for  consolida- 
tion. Since  the  first  Chicago  brewers 
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had  set  up  their  vats  in  the  1830s, 
Chicago’s  growth  in  “suds”  consump- 
tion had  been  phenomenal.  Wholesale 
beer  sales  compounded  from  600  bar- 
rels in  1833  to  2,761,714  barrels  in 
1893.  Chicago’s  secular  growth  from 
a few  hundred  souls  in  1830  to  more 
than  one  million  in  1890.  The  beer 
brewing  market,  with  Chicago  boast- 
ing at  least  34  breweries  by  1888,  was 
fragmented  and  begged  for  consolida- 
tion. Profit  margins  for  brewers  were 
sufficient  ($5  on  $8  a barrel  wholesale 
in  the  late  1880s)  to  ensure  that  brew- 
ers’ daughters  could  comfortably 
marry  into  high  society. 

Technological  innovations  on  sev- 
eral fronts  aided  both  the  development 
of  the  Chicago  beer  industry  and 
removed  limitations  that  had  previ- 
ously (if  temporarily)  impeded  natural 
growth.  For  example,  early  brewing 
efforts  were  seasonal  and  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  ice.  Ice  was 
harvested  off  of  Wisconsin  lakes 
and  critical  for  the  krausening  and 
lagering  stages  of  beer.  The  invention 
by  Chicago  brewer  H.V.  Bemis  in 
1877  of  an  ammonia  compression 
machine  for  mechanical  refrigeration 
eliminated  the  need  for  solid  20-foot 
blocks  of  ice  suspended  above 
brewing  tanks  — and  freed  brewers 
from  seasonal  brewing  constraints. 
Other  innovations  in  pasteurization, 
bottling  and  malting  in  the  1880s 
contributed  to  greater  brewing 
efficiencies  and  a more  stable, 
consistent  product. 

English  investors,  then,  by  the  late 
1 880s  saw  a large,  profitable  market 
growing  quickly.  Badly  fragmented  yet 
profitable;  the  source  of  leading  tech- 
nological innovations  for  the  global 
brewing  industry,  yet  parochial  in  its 
markets;  the  center  of  a great  trans- 
portation hub  and  a captive  market 
the  Chicago  beer  brewing  industry 
appeared  ripe  for  disciplined  and 
strongly  capitalized  investors. 

Four  primary  syndicates  of  Lon- 
don-based investors  began  acquiring 
Chicago  breweries  in  1889  and  1890. 


In  early  1889,  Chicago  Breweries, 
Limited  raised  £600,000  and  purchased 
McAvoy  Brewing  Company  and 
Wacker  and  Birk  Brewing  and  Malting 
Company.  Combined  the  two  brew- 
eries mustered  annual  capacity  of 
315,000  barrels;  nearly  20  percent  of 
Chicago’s  annual  consumption.  In  July 
1889,  the  City  Contract  Company  of 
London  acquired  the  Peter  Schoen- 
hofen  Brewing  Company,  Limited  for 
under  £400,000.  And  in  1891,  the 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Breweries, 
Limited  merged  with  the  United  States 
Brewing  Company  (an  American- 
formed  syndicate  of  investors  whose 
premier  holdings  included  a brand 
called  Budweiser)  to  develop  an  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  export-driven 
market  for  Chicago  breweries. 


The  City  of  Chicago 
Brewing  and  Malting 
Company  Limited 

The  real  frenzy  of  acquisition  activity 
began  in  July  1890.  That  month,  The 
City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting 
Company  Limited  (whose  shares  are 
shown  here)  sparked  a stampede  of 
M&A  activity  in  Chicago  by  adding: 

• F.J.  Dewes  Brewing  Company 
(the  original  Haas  & Sulzer,  later 
Lill  & Diversey,  later  still  the  City 
Brewing  Company,  Chicago); 

• L.C.  Huck  Malting  Company 
(the  same  Huck  whose  sister 
married  the  Field  scion  and  the 
man  responsible  for  malting 
innovations); 

• George  Bullen  Malting  Company; 

• And  a controlling,  minority 
interest  in  Conrad  Seipp  Brew- 
ery, as  well  as  its  subsidiary,  West 
Side  Brewery. 

This  last  round  of  consolidation 
came  with  a tab  of  $9,500,000. 
$3,106,000  of  20  year  bonds  were 
issued  and  equity  capital  was  again 
raised  in  a tranche  of  £400,000  with  a 
subscription  per  share  price  of  £10  each. 


The  City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and 
Malting  Company  Limited  officially 
claimed  a capitalization  of  £1,250,000 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  shares 
(62,500  each)  of  eight  percent  preferred 
dividend  and  ordinary  shares,  each  sold 
for  £10  per  share.  Subscribers  to  the 
ordinary  shares  of  The  City  of  Chicago 
Brewing  and  Malting  Company  Lim- 
ited in  1890  were  apparently  required 
to  pay  only  half,  £5,  of  the  £10  per 
share  price  at  the  time  of  purchase  as  a 
certificate  issued  to  the  good  Major 
Arthur  Cotes  and  his  broker  Messrs. 
Praeds  & Co.  at  189  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don on  November  20,  1890  clearly 
states.  Dividends  of  £2.10  per  share  on 
these  shares  were  paid  August  12  and 
November  8,  1890,  which  implies  that 
the  initial  subscription  for  these  shares 
was  partial  and  prior  to  August  12  and 
that  investors  were  credited  with  divi- 
dends even  before  their  shares  were 
fully  paid  up.  The  Major’s  subscription 
was,  apparently,  fully  paid  on  or  before 
November  20,  1890  since  “Fully  Paid” 
is  stamped  in  light  purple  ink  on  both 
front  and  back.  Interestingly,  the  certifi- 
cate was  never  cancelled  and  no  further 
dividends  were  noted  on  the  reverse. 

Equally  important  to  note  is  the 
fact  that  the  Major’s  certificate  for  20 
ordinary  shares  is  numbered  94,671 
to  94,690.  Normally,  this  would  mean 
a frenzy  of  turnover  in  the  shares,  but 
the  actual  certificate  number  is  #1700 
and  thus  it  seems  that  the  actual  com- 
mitted capital  far  exceeded  the  stated 
capital  of  £1,250,000.  The  situation 
on  the  capital  structure  is  confused 
somewhat  by  other  primary  evidence. 
The  ordinary  share  certificate  (#5371) 
shown  here  for  five  shares  at  £10  each 
claims  shares  numbered  70,021  to 
70,025.  There  is  a real  question  then 
as  to  the  true  capitalization  of  The 
City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting 
Company  Limited,  and  the  true  capi- 
talization was  likely  dramatically  in 
excess  of  the  stated  £1,250,000. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
on  the  certificates  themselves,  sec- 
ondary sources  citing  contemporary 
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Certificate  for  ordinary  shares  of  stock  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  1893. 


accounts  point  to  dividends  paid  on  the 
company’s  shares  in  1897  and  again  in 
1903.  Earlier  there  must  have  been 
some  regularity  with  dividends  since  in 
July  1900  The  Western  Brewers,  a 
trade  journal,  reported  that  the  com- 
pany failed  to  pay  its  midsummer  divi- 
dend due  to  the  U.S.  war  tax. 

The  Demise  of  the 
English  Syndicates 

The  expectation  had  been  that  a con- 
solidation of  the  fragmented  Chicago 
brewing  market  would  lead  to 
economies  of  scale  and  reduced  compe- 
tition for  the  surviving  entities,  bol- 
stered by  a dramatically  increasing 
demographic  tilt  toward  a beer  guzzling 
majority.  The  reality  is  that  the  deep 
pocket  books  of  the  syndicates  and  their 
anxiety  to  buy  up  a limited  number  of 
existing  businesses  in  a sector  perceived 
as  having  attractive  characteristics 
inflated  values,  distorted  the  market- 
place for  acquisitions,  and  increased 
the  demands  on  earning  a sufficient 


return  to  appease  investors.  A situation 
many  of  us  know  only  too  well  from 
our  recent  financial  history. 

In  the  case  of  Chicago  breweries, 
the  instant  and  excessive  monetization 
of  hard  assets  sparked  a mad  rush  to 
cash  in  on  this  bonanza.  Over  the  next 
three  years  — as  officially  reported 
beer  consumption  in  Chicago  mysteri- 
ously doubled  to  2.7  million  barrels 
between  1890  and  1893  — local 
Chicago  entrepreneurs,  some  with  little 
or  no  operating  experience,  established 
breweries  in  the  hope  of  becoming  the 
next  acquisition  target.  The  34  brew- 
eries in  Chicago  in  1888  had  mush- 
roomed to  at  least  53  by  1894.  Those 
that  felt  the  safest  path  to  riches  lay  in 
emulation  of  this  new  trend  cobbled 
together  their  own  consolidation  syn- 
dicates. Several  of  these  local  syndi- 
cates were  formed  between  1890  and 
1898  — notably  the  aforementioned 
United  States  Brewing  Company  and 
the  United  Breweries  Company, 
Chicago.  Many  of  these  syndicates  and 
new  breweries  were  established  and 
operated  by  the  same  owner-operators 


who  had  sold  to  the  English  syndicates 
at  healthy  premiums. 

The  pressure  to  earn  a sufficient 
return  on  (now)  overcapitalized  and 
underutilized  investments  fostered 
reckless  business  practices.  Breweries 
attempted  to  increase  market  share  in 
many  ways.  The  City  of  Chicago 
Brewing  and  Malting  Company  Lim- 
ited for  example  in  1892  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  introduce  the  English 
practice  of  “tied-houses” — saloons 
owned  by  a brewer  and  exclusively 
selling  that  brewer’s  beers.  Simultane- 
ously, brewers  triggered  and  then 
became  victim  to  a viciously  accelerat- 
ing price  war  that  saw  wholesale  beer 
prices  collapse  from  $8/barrel  before 
1 890  to  $4  by  the  middle  of  the  1 890s. 

Paradoxically,  margin  pressures 
and  the  simple  need  for  survival  of  the 
last  few  independent  breweries  ironi- 
cally spawned  “lager,”  a new  Ameri- 
can style  of  beer.  Traditionally,  the 
“Reinheitsgebot”  (German  brewing 
purity  laws)  dictated  that  beer  ingre- 
dients be  restricted  to  water,  hops, 
malted  barley  and  yeast.  But  the  twin 
catalysts  of  profits  (cereal  grains  such 
as  rice  and  corn  substituted  for  malt 
cut  costs)  and  bottling  (lager  beer  was 
clear  and  did  not  contain  unsightly 
detritus)  signaled  that  lager  would 
become  an  integral  offering  of  Ameri- 
can breweries’  product  line. 

Despite  the  above  pressures,  the 
English  syndicates  may  have  ultimately 
prospered.  Certainly  it  appeared  that 
way  to  contemporaries  in  late  1897 
and  early  1898.  But  as  tensions 
between  Spain  and  the  U.S.  erupted 
into  global  warfare  in  April  1898,  the 
U.S.  government  sought  additional 
revenues  through  a $2/barrel  sur- 
charge. The  following  year,  British 
courts  ordered  the  skewed  tax  regi- 
men rescinded.  Not  only  did  this  crip- 
ple further  efforts  to  export  British 
capital,  but  other  syndicated  breweries 
sold  to  American  interests  at  pennies 
on  the  dollar  in  response. 

The  City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and 
Malting  Company  Limited,  if  these 

continued  on  page  J 7 
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Greenback 


Any  book  that  dwells  on  the 
monumental  contributions  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  on  the  brilliance 
and  hypocrisy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
a lot  going  for  it.  And  any  author 
who  flat  out  calls  Aaron  Burr  a traitor 
and  admires  the  Hudson  River 
School  of  painting  certainly  has  his 
sensibilities  straight. 


So  Greenback  should  be  a cracking 
good  read.  It  is  endearing  and  enlight- 
ening, but  also  frustrating  and  a bit 
disappointing,  mostly  because  it  strays 
so  often  and  so  far  from  its  mission. 
And  for  a book  nominally  about  paper 
currency,  it  takes  a long  while  to  get  to 
the  point.  After  four  staccato  chapters 
of  interesting  but  disjointed  factoids, 
Goodwin  indulges  in  a pair  of  chapters 
on  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  Fun,  but 
mostly  tangential.  Chapter  7 gets  us 
back  on  currency,  but  to  coins. 

The  paper  chase  begins  in  earnest 
with  Chapter  8,  and  Goodwin  has 
found  his  stride.  He  dwells  long  and 
proper  on  the  unsung  story  of  inventor 
Jacob  Perkins  whose  steel  dies,  made 
of  multiple  units,  were  so  good  that  they 
made  bills  that  could  not  be  counter- 
feited for  decades.  The  quality  went 
largely  for  naught,  however,  because 
his  other  suggestion,  that  only  the  fed- 
eral government  issue  paper  currency, 
was  ignored.  In  practice  it  did  not 
matter  how  hard  it  was  to  fake  any 
given  bill  if  hundreds  of  banks  around 
the  country  were  issuing  different  ones. 

There  is  a thorough  discussion  of  the 
many  battles  over  the  first  and  second 
national  banks,  and  how  the  need  to 
finance  the  Civil  War  led  to  much  of 


the  money  system  in  place  today. 
Goodwin  also  reiterates  the  little-know 
story  of  how  $10  bills  from  New 
Orleans,  “dix”  in  French,  gave  rise  to 
the  term  Dixie. 

Ripping  tales  abound.  There  is  the 
quest  by  express  agent  Alexander 
Stimpson  for  the  Morocco  Bank  of 
Indiana.  There  is  the  pounding  ride  of 
French  Canadian  cattle  rancher  Louis 
Remme  from  Sacramento  to  Portland 
ahead  of  news  of  a bank  failure. 
Another  gem  is  the  saga  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  imperious  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, Spencer  M.  Clark,  acting  engineer 
in  charge  of  currency,  and  Lafayette 
Baker,  detective  who  founded  what 
became  the  Secret  Service.  It  is  a tale  of 
money,  politics,  and  sex. 

Counterfeiting  is  a big  part  of  the 
story,  but  in  all  the  colorful  tales  Good- 
win is  usually  able  to  keep  in  view  the 
larger  issue  of  how  fiat  money  evolved 
and  how  its  development  undergirds 
the  nation  and  the  economy  today. 
When  Goodwin  strays  the  digressions 
can  be  long,  and  the  last  chapter  is  a 
muddle  of  recent  history  with  a bit  of 
anti-Yankee  imperialism.  But  when 
Goodwin  does  stay  on  task,  Greenback 
is  a delightful  read,  with  a good  turn  of 
phrase  and  lots  of  energy.  E13 


Street  of  Dreams  — Boulevard  of  Broken  Hearts 

Wall  Street’s  First  Century 


By  Howard  M.  Wachtel 
2003,  Pluto  Press,  London  $25 
238  pp,  with  notes,  bibliography, 
and  index 

Reviewed  by  Gregory  DL  Morris 

Street  of  Dreams  raises  some  inter- 
esting points,  especially  about  Wall 


Street’s  ambivalent  role  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  editorially  it  is  a mess. 

Wachtel  is  one  of  the  few  Wall  Street 
chroniclers  who  takes  a close  look  at 
the  role  of  the  money-center  banks  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  does  not  shy  away 
from  revealing  New  York  in  general, 
and  the  financial  community  in  particu- 


lar, a hotbed  of  Southern  sympathy,  not 
just  war  profiteering.  He  gives  a whole 
chapter  to  the  delicate  subject,  and  his 
treatment  is  thorough  and  balanced. 

The  Civil  War  chapter  is  followed 
by  solid  sections  addressing  the  Erie 
Railroad  wars,  the  attempted  gold 
corner,  and  J.  P.  Morgan’s  role  as  de 
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facto  central  banker  in 
1907  and  other  crises. 
All  our  old  friends  are 
there:  Daniel  Drew,  Jay 
Gould,  Jim  Fisk,  Jay 
Cooke,  the  lot.  There  is 
not  much  new,  but  in  the 
retelling  Wachtel  empha- 
sizes the  shifting  alliances 
among  Wall  Street,  the 
government  as  repre- 
sented by  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  the  general 
populace  as  represented 
by  Main  Street. 

Wachtel,  a profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  American  University  in  Washington, 
DC,  has  taught  and  presented  papers  around  the  world,  and 
a sober  internationalism  informs  the  book.  But  that  also 
seems  to  be  his  undoing,  because  this  book  is  very  shaky  on 
its  American  history  and  on  internal  consistency.  In  all  fair- 
ness, Wachtel  seem  to  be  have  been  deserted  by  his  editor  and 
his  fact  checker. 

There  are  too  many  typographical  errors — the  Frie  Canal 
completed  in  1835  (p.  43),  and  repetitions — New  York  Stock 
and  Fixchange  Board  noted  as  NYS&F.B  at  least  four  different 
times.  But  the  big  howlers  are  the  contradictions.  On  p.  49  he 
details  the  grid  system  devised  for  New  York  had  “north-south 
streets  and  1 1 east-west  avenues;”  but  correctly  writes  on  p.  8 1 
that  “twelve  avenues...  paralleled  the  north-south  trajectory  of 
its  river  borders.  Transecting  at  right  angles  every  100  feet  were 
56-foot  wide  streets  that  cut  east-west  across  the  avenues.” 

In  discussing  the  Great  Fire  of  1855,  Wachtel  writes  on  p. 
51  that,  “To  a superstitious  Wall  Street  an  omen  was  trans- 
mitted: When  the  great  dome  of  the  Merchant’s  Fxchange  fell 
in,  it  demolished  Ball  Hughes’s  1 5-foot  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.”  But  on  p.  71  he  writes,  “Superstitious  when  it 
came  to  finance.  Wall  Streeters  apparently  saw  no  omen  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1835.”  Hamilton  himself  comes  in  for  a good 
bit  of  demolition,  but  the  author’s  credibility  is  compromised 
from  the  start  when  he  writes  that  Hamilton  was  born  on  St. 
Croix;  he  was  born  on  Nevis. 

This  is  hardly  nit  picking.  If  a distinguished  professor  sets 
out  to  write  a serious  book  about  financial  history,  he  has 
to  get  all  the  facts  correct,  not  just  the  macroeconomics. 
Wachtel  brought  to  light  1 86o’s  Wall  Street  as  a den  of  Cop- 
perheads, and  the  Morgans’  plutocracy,  both  father  and 
son.  And  his  notes  and  bibliography  stretch  30  pages.  But 
the  contradictions,  errors,  and  repetitions  undermine  the 
effort  cover  to  cover.  HD 


TRIVIA  QUIZ 

How  much  do  you  know 
about  financial  history ? 

By  Bob  Shabazian 

1.  Who  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman 
to  be  named  banking  superintendent  of  New  York 
State  and  the  first  woman  to  buy  a seat  on  the  NYSE? 

2.  Which  U.S.  President  was  the  first  to  file  an  income 
tax  report? 

3.  In  what  year  were  the  first  Social  Security 
checks  distributed? 

4.  Who  said,  “In  this  world  nothing  can  be  said 
to  be  certain  except  death  and  taxes.” 

5.  The  U.S.  Mint  plans  to  redesign  the  tail  side  of 
the  nickel,  which  now  shows  Monticello,  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  What  event  does 
the  new  design  commemorate? 

6.  In  what  year  did  Congress  authorize  the  minting 
of  the  five-cent  coin? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy? 

8.  Where  did  the  term  “blue  chip”  stock  come  from? 

9.  In  1918,  the  United  States  inaugurated  airmail 
service  between  what  three  cities? 

10.  The  U.S.  issued  the  first  airmail  stamps  in  1918. 

Why  did  some  of  these  stamps  become  a valuable 
collector’s  item? 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  Businessman 

continued  from  page  19 

sey  and  Delaware.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia  and  clerk 
of  the  state  Assembly,  thus  gaining  an 
introduction  to  public  life. 

In  1748,  at  the  age  of  42,  Benjamin 
Franklin  retired  from  active  business, 
a wealthy  man.  With  earnings  from 
the  printing  business,  he  had  acquired 
land  and  buildings  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  other  cities.  His  money 
did  not  come  from  his  inventions, 
however,  which,  by  that  time  included 
the  Franklin  stove.  On  that  alone,  he 
could  have  made  a fortune,  but  he 
refused  to  apply  for  a patent  as  a mat- 
ter of  principle.  His  other  inventions 
included  lightning  rods,  improved 
bifocals,  a carriage  wheel,  an  engrav- 
ing process  for  ceramics,  a laundry 


mangle,  a convertible  chair,  a harmon- 
ica, and  a three-wicked  lamp. 

“When  I disengaged  myself...  from 
private  business,  I flattered  myself  that 
I had  secured  leisure  during  the  rest  of 
my  life,  for  philosophical  studies  and 
amusements;  and  I proceeded  in  my 
electrical  experiments  with  alacrity; 
but  the  public  now  considering  me  as 
a man  of  leisure,  laid  hold  of  me  for 
their  purposes;  every  part  of  our  civil 
government,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  imposing  some  duty  upon  me.” 

So  while  the  first  half  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  his  own  character  develop- 
ment, education,  and  fortune  building, 
he  was  now  ready  for  the  second  half. 
What  would  follow  in  the  next  42 
years  was  devotion  to  science,  the  cause 


The  Most  Important  Airplanes  in  History 

continued  from  page  23 


ways,  and  scrapped  all  the  others. 

In  the  post-war  boom  of  the  1950s, 
Pan  Am  worked  closely  with  Boeing 
to  develop  the  first  commercially 
successful  jetliner,  the  707,  and  then 
the  jumbo  747.  Ironically,  Pan  Am’s 
globe-girdling  grandeur  was  its  ulti- 
mate undoing.  Without  a domestic 
network  to  provide  a discrete  profit 
center  and  to  feed  its  international 
business,  Pan  Am  began  to  lose  pas- 
sengers and  money  in  the  recessionary 
1970s  and  as  domestic  carriers 
launched  international  routes. 

The  acquisition  of  National  Air- 
lines in  1980  was  the  right  move,  but 
far  too  late.  The  terrorist  bombing  of 
Flight  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland  in 
1988  did  not  finish  Pan  Am,  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  seminal 
Pacific  and  Asian  routes  were  sold  to 
United  Airlines  and  the  Atlantic  and 
European  routes  to  Delta  Air  Lines, 


but  by  the  end  of  1991  the  last-ditch 
financing  schemes  fell  through.  The 
Pan  Am  name  has  been  revived  twice, 
currently  by  Boston-Maine  Airways  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  which 
flies  from  New  England  and  Atlantic 
Canada  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  in  effect  bringing  the 
name,  if  not  the  same  company,  back  to 
its  origin. 

Clipper  travel  quadrupled  the  num- 
ber of  international  passengers  from 
the  U.S.  in  10  years,  as  compared  to 
doubling  in  the  three  decades  of  the 
Concorde  era.  When  Lindbergh  took 
the  first  S-40  into  the  air,  commercial 
aviation  was  still  a local  and  rather 
chancy  venture.  By  the  time  all  dozen 
B-314S  were  in  service  in  1941,  aviation 
was  well  established  as  a global  business 
and  transoceanic  travel  times  would 
be  measured  in  hours  or  days,  not 
weeks.  The  planes  may  be  10  times 


of  liberty,  and  the  public  good,  accom- 
panied by  the  reverential  acclaim  of  a 
grateful  nation.  For  the  middle-aged 
Franklin,  greatness  lay  yet  ahead.  HD 

Sanford  J.  Mock  is  a Senior  Vice  Pres- 
ident at  PaineWebber  and  a collector 
of  financial  documents. 

Sources 

Brands,  H.W.  The  First  American. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac. 

Klepper,  Michael  and  Robert  Gunther.  The 
Wealthy  100. 

Lopez,  Claude-Anne  and  Eugenia  W.  Her- 
bert. The  Private  Franklin-The  Man 
and  Flis  Family. 

Zall,  Paul  M.  Franklin  on  Franklin. 


faster  today,  but  they  operate  in  the 
business  created  by  the  Clippers. 

The  vision  of  Juan  Trippe,  the  ded- 
ication of  Pan  Am  employees,  and  the 
sturdy  machines  of  Sikorsky,  Martin, 
and  Boeing  changed  the  way  the 
world  thought  about  time,  distance, 
business,  and  travel  forever.  The  New 
York  Times  front-page  feature  from 
June  29,  1939  reported  on  the  first 
B-314  departure  for  Europe  from 
Port  Washington,  on  Long  Island  — 
not  from  LaGuardia’s  Marine  Air 
Terminal  as  commonly  believed.  The 
Times  reported  that  a young  girl  called 
after  her  mother,  “Write  me  a letter!” 
as  the  woman  walked  to  the  plane. 
“Ell  be  back  before  the  letter,”  the 
mother  replied,  laughing.  03 

Gregory  DL  Morris  is  a freelance 
journalist  and  a member  of  Financial 
History’s  editorial  board. 
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Events  Calendar 


FALL/WINTER  2003 


SEPTEMBER 

"Do  It  Yourself,”  an  exhibition  commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration,  opens  in  Museum  gallery,  28  Broadway,  NYC.  212-908-4110. 

OCTOBER 

“Pan  Am  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Air  Travel”  reception  with  featured  speaker  Ed  Trippe,  son  of 
Pan  Am  founder  Juan  Trippe.  Museum  gallery,  28  Broadway,  NYC.  212-908-4110. 

DECEMBER 

Lecture  and  book  signing  with  Allan  Meltzer,  author  of  A History  of  the  Federal  Reserve  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  November  2002).  New  York  University  Stern  School  of  Business,  44  West  4th 
Street,  NYC.  6:30  pm.  Free.  For  information  call  212-908-4695. 

"Pan  Am  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Air  Travel,"  an  exhibition  commemorating  the  centennial  of  flight 
and  featuring  artifacts,  photographs  and  original  documents  from  Pan  American  Airlines,  closes  in 
Museum  gallery. 


Of  Beer,  Brits  and  Chicago 

continued  from  page  3 j 


certificates  are  any  indication,  limped 
on  for  a number  of  years.  In  1903  — 
following  the  1902  elimination  of  the 
$2  war  tax  — The  City  of  Chicago 
Brewing  and  Malting  Company  Lim- 
ited paid  its  first  dividend  in  six  years. 
In  1906,  temperance  and  reform  lob- 
bies in  Chicago  forced  the  saloon 
licensing  fee  up  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
effectively  shutting  down  marginal 
water  holes  and  strengthening  retail 
channels  at  the  expense  of  the  brewers. 

In  19-2-0,  the  Volstead  Act  (pro- 
claiming Prohibition  in  the  U.S.)  drove 
brewing  activity  into  the  arms  of  orga- 
nized crime  or  offshore,  primarily  to 
Canada.  Ironically,  while  brewers 
failed  or  fled,  A1  Capone  built  an 
empire,  largely  by  supplying  Chicago 
with  its  prohibited  beer. 


By  October  3,  1930  the  back  of  one 
of  these  City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and 
Malting  Company  certificates  was 
marked  in  pencil  “In  Liquidation.” 
Investors’  dreams  for  a quick-rich 
scheme  in  the  Chicago  brewing  indus- 
try had  turned  out  to  be  just  so  much 
spilt  beer.  HU 

David  Baeckelandt  (dave@chicago- 
pacific.com  ) is  a principal  in  Chicago 
Pacific  Capital  Partners,  L.L.C.,  a pri- 
vate equity  firm  with  investments  in 
startups  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  in 
select  Asian  concepts  in  the  U.S. 
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Fantastic  New  American  Rarities  Web  Page 
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Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601-6004 
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Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 

Chairman@scripophily.org 

www.scripophily.org 


REACH  YOUR  MARKET 

Advertise  //7  Financial  History  magazine 

The  Museum’s  membership  magazine. 
Financial  History,  has  become  a respected 
source  for  the  history  of  business,  commerce 
and  the  capital  markets.  It  reaches  a diverse 
audience  of  finance  professionals,  collectors 
of  historical  financial  documents  and  memorabilia, 
universities  and  libraries,  and  thousands  of 
investors  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
It  is  also  distributed  at  more  than 
io  major  conferences  and  auctions  each  year. 

For  more  information  on  advertising 
in  Financial  History,  or  to  place  an  ad 
in  the  Winter  issue,  please  e-mail 
Kristin  Aguilera  at  kaguilera@financialhistory.org 
or  call  212-908-4695. 


Take  advantage  of  your  Museum  membership 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Members  receive  a 10%  discount 
on  all  purchases  at  28  Broadway,  or  online  at 
financialhistory.org.  Featured  in  Travel  & Leisure, 
the  Shop  offers  a wide  variety  of  financial  prints, 
books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  souvenirs. 
Corporate  gifts  are  also  available. 


For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order, 
call  the  Museum  Shop  at  212-908-4613 
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MUSEUM  of  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

/«  association  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
is  the  only  independent  public  museum  dedicated 
to  capitalism,  entrepreneurship,  and  free  enterprise. 
It  celebrates  and  teaches  the  power  of  a democratic 
free  market  economy  to  better  the  financial  lives  of 
individuals,  companies,  and  nations. 

The  Museum  is  located  at 
28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday.  Donation  $2.00. 

For  further  information, 

please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4110 
or  visit  our  website,  financialhistory.org 


IT’S  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

Join  the  Museum’s 

Annual  Corporate  Membership  Program 

and  put  your  company’s  support  behind  the 
Museum’s  work  to  teach  financial  empowerment 
using  the  lessons  of  financial  history 

Corporate  memberships  begin  at  $i,ooo 

AND  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  BENEFITS: 

• Free  admission  for  employees  and  their  guests 

• Acknowledgment  in  the  gallery,  on  the  Museum’s 
website,  and  in  Financial  History  magazine 

• Invitations  to  Museum  openings  and  events 

• One  individual  Financial  History/Smithsonian 
Affiliate  Membership 

For  information,  please  call  212-908-4519 


Become  a Smithsonian  Affiliate  Member 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  Flistory,  an  Affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  rewards  its  members  at  contributing  levels 
with  all  the  benefits  of  regular  Museum  membership,  plus  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Smithsonian. 


Smithsonian  Benefits 

• 12  issues  of  Smithsonian  magazine 

• 10%  discounts  on  shopping  and  dining  hen  you  visit  the  Smithsonian 
and  on  all  purchases  from  SmithsonianStore.com 

• 20%  discount  on  publications  from  Smithsonian  Books 

• Affiliate  membership  card 

• Exclusive  international  and  domestic  travel  programs  and  study  tour 
opportunities  from  Smithsonian  Journies 

• Access  to  a special,  members-only  website  at 
http://affiliations.si.edu/members 

• Free  admission  to  the  Cooper-Flewitt  National  Design  Museum  in  New  York 

Financial  History  Benefits 

• 4 issues  of  Financial  History  magazine 

• 10%  discount  in  Museum  Shop 

• Free  admission  for  you  and  your  guests  to  the  gallery 

• Membership  card 

• Advance  notice  of  Museum  events 

• Invitations  to  exhibit  openings 

• Borrowing  privileges  from  the  Museum  Library 


To  become  a Smithsonian  Affiliate  Member,  please  send  a check  for  $150  payable  to  “ Museum  of  American  Financial  History , 
Membership  Department,  26  Broadway,  Room  947,  New  York,  NY  10004.  All  bat  $44  of  your  contribution  is  tax-deductible. 
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Our  Outstanding  Team  of  Experts  Can  Help  You 

Get  the  Most  for  Your  Collection 


You’ve  spent  years  putting  together  an  outstanding  collection,  and  now 
you  are  ready  to  sell.  Will  the  people  who  handle  the  disposition  of  your 
collection  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do?  They  will  at  Smythe! 


Autographs;  Manuscripts;  Photographs; 
International  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Diana  Herzog  President.  R.M.smvthe&co.. 

Inc.  BA,  University  ot  London;  MA,  New  York  University — 
nstituie  of  Fine  Arts.  Former  Secretary,  Bond  and  Share 
Society;  Past  President,  Manuscript  Society;  Editorial  Board. 
Financial  History . Board  Member;  PAL  )A. 
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U.S.  Federal  & National  Currency; 
U.S.  Fractional  Currency;  Small  Size 
U.S.  Currency;  U.S.  MPC. 

Martin  Gengerke  Author  of  U.S.  Paper  Mono’ 

Records  and  American  Numismatic  Auctions  as  well  as  numerous 
articles  in  Paper  Money  Magazine,  the  Essay  Proof  Journal*  Rink  Note  Reporter 
and  Financial  History.  Winner  of  the  only  award  bestowed  by  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  lor  excellence  in  cataloging,  and  the  1999  President’s  Medal 
from  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  Member:  ANA,  SPMC. 


Antique  Stocks  and  Bonds; 

U.S.  Coins;  Paper  Money. 

Stephen  Goldsmith  Executive  Vice  President, 
R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  BA.  Brooklyn  College, 
j Contributor  to  Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  Collecting 

* U.S.  Obsolete  Currency  Financial  History,  and  Snutrt  Money. 

Editor.  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Early  North  American  Advertising  Notes;  Past 
President  and  Board  Member,  Professional  Currency  Dealers  Association. 
Member:  PC  DA,  ANA,  SPMC.  IBSS,  New  England  Appraisers  Association. 


U.S.  Coins  and  Medals. 

JAY  ERLICHMAN  Contributor  to  A Guide  Book  of 
l IS.  Coins  and  A Guide  Book  of  British  Coins.  Assembled  and 
managed  investment  portfolios  of  U.S.  coins.  Employed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  an  expert  witness  on  consumer 
fraud.  Member:  ANA.  PCGS,  NGC. 


Small  Size  U.S.  Currency;  Canadian 
T Banknote  Issues;  U.S.  Coins. 

^1* nI  Scott  Lindquist  ba,  Minot  state  University. 

Business  Administration/Managemcnt.  C Contributor  to  the 

Money  Records.  Professional  Numismatist  and  sole  proprietor 
of  The  Coin  C Cellar  for  16  years.  Lite  Member:  ANA.  C SNS.  Member: 
PCDA.  FCCB,  SPMC  C. 


Ancient  Coins  and  Medals. 

DAVID  VAGI  BA,  University  of  Missouri  — Columbia. 
Author  ot  Coinage  and  History  of  the  Roman  Empire;  colum- 
nist for  The  CeLitor;  Numismatic  News,  and  World  Coin  News. 
Editor  of  the  journal  for  the  Society  for  Ancient  Numismatics; 
twice  received  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild’s  “Best 


C olumn  award.  A recipient  ol  the  American  Numismatic  Association's  Heath 
I iterary  Award  and  the  Presidential  Award.  Member:  ANA,  ANS. 


Auction  Calendar 

November  6th.  2003:  Autographs  — New  York  City 
December  2nd,  3003:  Coins,  Paper  Money—  New  York  City 
February  6— 7th,  2004:  Stocks  and  Bonds  — Strasburg,  PA 
March  2nd,  2004:  (Coins  — New  York  City 
May  2004:  Autographs  — New  York  (City 
July  24th.  2004:  Coins,  Paper  Money,  Stocks  & Bonds  — New  York  (City 


We  buy,  sell,  and  auction  the  very  best  in  Antique  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Autographs,  Banknotes,  Coins,  Historic  Americana,  and  Vintage  Photography 


Why  do  so  many  collectors  and  major 
dealers  consign  to  Smythe’s  Auctions? 


• Competitive  commission  rates 

• Expert  staff  of  numismatic  specialists 

• Flexible  terms 

• Record  breaking  prices 


• Cash  advances  available 

• Thoroughly  researched 
and  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogues 


2 Rector  Street,  12th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10006-1844 
tfl:  2 1 2-943- 1 880  TOix  frek:  800-622- 1 880  fax:  2 1 2-3 1 2-6370 

e-mail:  info@sniytheonline.com 
internet:  smytheonline.com 
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Extremely  Rare 
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An  extraordinary  opportunity  to  own  a piece  of  history.  Each  one-of-a-kind  note  is 
individually  mounted  in  an  exclusive  display  case,  and  includes  a certificate  ot 
authenticity  and  historical  guide.  In  any  condition,  these  high  denomination  notes 
are  extremely  rare.  In  gem  crisp  uncirculated  grade  they  become  major  rarities. 

Limited  quantity  available. 


Superb  Gem  Uncirculated  Federal  Reserve  Notes 

Legal  Tender 


For  more  information  contact  Alain  Michael  at  (310)  278-0712  Fax:  (310)  278-2065  or  call  toll-free  1-877-lS-NOTES. 

Write  to:  POB  63,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90213-0063 

www.unitcdstatcscurrcnq.com  Thirty  day  no-risk  guarantee  uscurrency@eartlilmk.net 

Visa  & Mastercard  Accepted 


